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AUNT MARTS BRAN PIE. 



CHAPTER I, 



WHY WE HAD THE PIE, 



r> Bban pie. A very queer sort of pie, I think I hear 
^ " you say. We do know something about mince pie, 

and apple pie, to be sure ; and the poet Southey 
y once wrote an ode to gooseberry pie, which he 

thought was the best of all pies. Biit bran pie ! 

As if that could ever be good for anything. Such 

ridiculous nonsense. It's a joke. That's just what 

it is. 

Not quite. I hope by the time you have come to 

the end of this little book, you will be willing to say 

that bran pie is as nice as any pie that was ever made ; 

and that if it i% a joke, it's a remarkably good joke. 

I admit that it was all very well for Southey to write 
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his ode to gooseberry pie ; most likely it was the 
best pie he knew about, poor man ! But if he had 
had an Aunt Mary who could have made him a bran 
pie like ours, wouldn't he have written a fifty times 
better ode to that ? An ode that would have been 
printed in every English poetry book, and learned 
by every English boy and girl, and sung at every fire- 
side where little children keep their merry Christmas 
in this good land of ours ? Yes, I know he would. 

But before I say any more about the pie, I must 
tell you something about the little children for whom 
it was made. 

When I was eleven years old — no, not quite so 
much, I think I could not have been more than ten — 
my two cousins, Daisy and Trot, came all the way 
from India to be taken care of by mamma. Their papa 
was my mamma's brother, so that they belonged to 
us in a sort of way. They could not have lived if 
they had stayed in India, and that was the reason 
they came to England to be at home with us. 

Daisy was about six years old ; Trot, a funny little 
round dumpling of a thing, with big brown eyes, 
was only three and a half. If you look at a map of 
the world, you will see what a long way these little 
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girls had to travel before they could reach the place 
where we lived. First of all they had to come to 
Bombay from Mussoorie, which is a place up among 
the Indian hills. I don't think you will find it on 
the map ; I never could, though I have looked for it 
often enough. At Bombay they got into a ship 
called the Arabia, and sailed across the Indian Ocean, 
and up the Bed Sea, which is terribly hot and stuffy, 
even in the coldest weather ; and then into the blue 
Mediterranean, with its pretty islands, and fair 
Italian coast, and then on and on till they reached 
the English Channel, and came up the Thames, and 
stopped in the London Docks, thankful enough too, 
to be there ; for living on board ship is not at all 
pleasant for little girls. 

They had their papa to take care of them, and a 
nurse, or " ayah,'* as they call the nurses in India. 
How well I remember seeing that ayah come up the 
garden walk to our front door ; such a funny-looking 
woman, with copper-coloured face, and black hair, 
and very large eyes^ and a piece of white calico that 
looked as if it might be at least fifty yards long, 
wrapped all round her* I thought at first she had 
been acting charades and had forgotten to undress 

B a 
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herself. Crack, onr watch- dog, was very much 
astonished too. I believe he thought poor Nynee 
had stolen the calico, for he barked furiously and 
tried to spring upon her ; but when we explained to 
him that it was only her funny way of dressing, he 
nodded his head and said, '^ All right ; go along, old 
lady," and Nynee and he were soon very good friends. 
Crack knew as well as could be when we told him 
people were to be trusted. 

I must not even begin to tell you about the 
astonishment of my little cousins at our English 
ways, so diflferent from anything they had ever seen 
in India ; that would make a book all to itself. But 
I will skip over September, October, and November, 
to December, when t\re began to talk about the bran 
pie. Uncle Frank, their papa, had gone away back 
to Mussoorie, so had the ayah ; and now Daisy and 
Trot were quite happy with us. Indeed they did not 
seem to know that our house was not their real 
home, and they had quite forgotten about Mussoorie, 
what sort of place it was. Only we often used to 
talk to them about their dear papa and mamma; 
and every night and morning they used to kiss the 
pictures of them which hung over their little beds. 
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— — — 

It was about a week before Ghristmas, Many 
little boys and girls whom we knew were going to 
have Christmas trees. We saw these trees in the 
shop windows too, so gay and beautiful, with silver 
balls hanging jfrom the boughs, and festoons of 
Coloured paper or beads, and toys hung all over 
them, and tiny waxen tapers, pink, and blue, and 
green, and crimson. ' When we passed these shops 
with my Aunt Mary, she would let us stop to look 
in and watch the toys dangling and flashing in the 
sunshine ; but if ever we passed them with mamma, 
she used to walk on very quickly without ever 
stopping at all, and the tears would come into her 
eyes, and if we spoke to her she would scarcely 
answer us ; because the Christmas trees reminded 
her of a little sister of mine, called Callie, who had 
died two years before. We had had a very beautifal 
tree then, and a children's party, and Callie had 
.taken cold by creeping away behind the tree to an 
open window. We had forgotten about her, and 
she staid there a long time, and next day she was 
very ill, and the day after she died. We never had 
a Christmas tree again, because mamma could not 
bear to see it. 
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But one night, after Daisy and Trot had gone to 
bed — I did not go quite so soon, being more than 
ten years old — we were sitting by the dining-room 
fire, roasting chestnuts, and mamma said she thought 
the little ones ought to have a treat of some kind 
for Christmas, especially as they were so far away 
from their own dear papa and mamma ; only it must 
not be a tree, we were never to have that any more. 
Aunt Mary said she had been wondering about it too, 
and she thought a bran pie would be a very nice 
thing for us all ; and when she had told us how it 
was made, and all about it, papa and mamma both 
said it was a capital idea, we would begin to make 
one the very next day. But it was to be a great 
secret. Daisy and Trot were not to know anything 
about it. Although of oourse^we might tell them 
that they were going to have bran pie for a Christmas 
treat, for they would never guess what it really 
meant, any more than I should if Aunt Mary had 
not explained it all to me. 

Next morning, as nurse was brushing and curling 
our hair, I said to Daisy, — 

" Oh, Daisy, what do you think? Aunt Mary is 
going to make us a bran pie." 
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*' A what?" said Daisy, turning her head as far 
round as she could^ for nurse had her fast just then 
by a long piece of hair, " A what ? " 

* A bran pie, Daisy. That means, you know, a 
pie made of bran ; and we are to have it for a Christ- 
mas treat.'* 

"Please, Alice, what is 6an?" said little Trot, 
tvho had crept out from behind the curtains, where 
she had been playing at being a mouse. 

" Bran is what my rabbits eat," I answered, very 
gravely ; " they have bran pie every day for dinner." 
I could not help teasing Trot a little sometimes, she 
used to look so gravely at me out of those big brown 
eyes of hers. 

" And sail I be a rabbit if I eat ban pie ?" 

Nurse and I laughed very much, and so did Trot 
then, for she always did what she saw other people 
do. But Daisy, who was a very thoughtful little 
girl, looked as grave as could be. Bran pie ! what 
could it mean ? It was all very well to stuff rabbits 
and pincushions with ; but to eat it, and for a treat, 
too ! 

" Will it have a crust, AUce ?" 

** Yes, and a very good one, too." 
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*^ Then I shall eat the crust, and leave all the 
rest. But, Alice, is Aunt Mary really going to give 
us that for a Christmas treat?" 

" For a Tismas cheat," said our little echo, Trot. 

But she looked as if it would not be so much of a 
"cheat " after all ; while Daisy evidently thought it 
would be nothing else. 

"Never mind," I said. "If Aunt Mary makes 
it, it is sure to be nice." And then, seeing that poor 
little Trot, who did not like the idea of turning into 
a rabbit, was getting ready to cry, I took her on my 
knee and made a crow's nest for her with my fingers ; 
and we were soon all right again. 
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CHAPTER n. 



HOW THE PIE WAS MADE. 



Fob two whole days after we had settled to have this 
Christmas " cheat," Aunt Mary sat at her little table, 
writing. She had a fire made in her own room, and 
sat up there from morning to night. I didn't know 
what it meant at all. 

They were not letters either — ^much longer than 
any letters I had ever seen ; and instead of putting 
them into envelopes and fastening them up, she made 
rolls of them, and tied them wi,th pretty coloured 
ribbon, and laid them away in her desk. What could 
they mean ? 

" Please, Aunt Mary, will you tell me what you 
are doing ? " I said, one day. 

" Never mind, Alice," said Aunt Mary, quietly. 
" It is of no consequence now." 

When Aunt Mary spoke in that way, I never dared 
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ask any more questions. Indeed I used to feel 
ashamed of having said anything. But when I was 
a little girl I could not bear to see people writing. 
They always looked so grave over it. Aiid then I 
had to keep so still. I could not help going up to 
mamma sometimes, when she was writing, and giving 
her a little poke, just to make her laugh ; for often 
I used to be afraid she was cross, she looked so very 
grave. But that was only when I was quite small. 
I soon found out it was a mistake. 

I was so glad when at the end of two days Aunt 
Mary came out of her room, and said she had 
finished writing, because then we could really begin 
about the pie. First of all, though, she and I went 
into the town and bought two dolls, about a foot 
long, with wax faces and curling hair. Then a fire 
was made again in Aunt Mary's room, and we were 
very busy up there another day, making clothes and 
things that we did not want any one else to know 
about. I will not even tell you what they were, 
because it is such a secret. You will find out 
by-and-by. Mamma was very busy too, down in 
the dining-room, sewing ; but if ever Daisy or Trot 
happened to come into the room, she slipped her 
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work quietly into the basket, and began to do some- 
thing else, because that was a secret too. Beally, 
we all of us had so many secrets that we didn't 
know what to do. Everybody was making some- 
thing that nobody else was to know anything about. 
If mamma came into Aunt Mary's room, we both 
of us got up and pushed her away, in fun of course ; 
and if I ran into the dining-room, mamma would 
say, " Oh, Alice ! scamper away; chop, chop," which 
is Chinese for "quick, quick;" and sometimes Aunt 
Mary wouldn't even let me come into her room, and 
sometimes I wouldnH let her come into mine ; and 
everybody seemed to be afraid that somebody would 
find out something. But the funniest thing of all 
was to see Daisy and Trot. They could not think 
what it meant. They had never been pushed about 
in that way before, and told to keep out of the way, 
and they fancied at first we were vexed with them, 
poor little things ! But they soon found out it was 
fun, too, and then they enjoyed it as much as any 
of us, though they did not know what it meant at 
aU. 

4 

I was very much puzzled to find out what to make 
for papa. I had hemmed pocket-handkerchiefs for 
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him before, and made book-markers and mnffetees, 
and now there seemed to be nothing else left. I 
was learning to draw, but I couldn't draw nearly 
well enough to make a picture. ^ I was learning to 
knit, but I hadn't knitted anything worth giving 
away. I was learning to backstitch, but oh ! what 
a muddle it was ! not at all fit to put into a wrist- 
band yet. And I was learning to play upon the 
piano, which I enjoyed most of all my learnings, 
but I couldn't make papa a present of one of my 
tunes. 

Couldn't I, though ? Mamma and Aunt Mary 
said they thought the very prettiest surprise that I 
could make for papa on Christmas Eve would be to 
learn my new duet, "Home, sweet Home," quite 
perfectly, and play it to him when he came in from 
the office. There were some rather hard variations 
in it — at least hard for me ; but Aunt Mary said she 
was quite sure, if I would only practise very carefully 
for the next four days, I should be able to do it well 
enough ; only, of course, I must never practise when 
papa was at home ; he must not know that I was 
learning it at all. 

Delightful ! I set to work at once. How good 
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Aunt Mary was, playing the bass for me, counting 
the time, playing little bits of my treble to show me 
how it ought to be done ! Sometimes mamma and 
she played the whole duet through, whilst I stood 
by listening attentively — a very pleasant way, for a 
change, of taking a music lesson ; and where the 
variations almost covered it up, she picked out the 
air for me, telling me how to mark it clearly and 
distinctly. And I did try to be very careful indeed, 
for I wanted so much to be able to do it all without 
a mistake on Christmas Eve. 

And now there was that bran pie to be made. 
First came the crust, for of course it could not be 
a proper pie without a crust. Aunt Mary was to 
make it herself, so she put her cooking-apron on, 
and I one of my garden pinafores, and we set to 
work. We had a very large dish for the pie ; indeed 
it was the brown earthenware bowl^which cook used 
for making bread, rather small at the bottom, and 
gradually widening out towards the top, until it 
must have been nearly two feet across. The crust 
was made of what is called Scotch cake, flour mixed 
with sugar, butter, and a very little milk, into a stiff 
paste ; but instead of this crust being all in a piece 
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— for we could never have rolled one out big enough 
to cover such a pie as ours — it was made in six 
separate compartments^ each in the shape of a long 
triangle, and Aunt Mary marked our names upon 
them in pink and white comfits — Papa, Mamma, 
Aunt Mary, Alice, Daisy, and Trot. Besides the 
names, she put pretty designs in comfits all round ; 
then the crust was baked and set in the larder to 
cool. 

Next morning we began to make the inside of the 
pie. First we filled the dish two or three inches 
deep with bran, and^ then we arranged six white 
paper parcels, with our names written upon them, 
and one of those mysterious rolls of paper tied to 
each. I did not know what the rolls meant, even 
then, and Aunt Mary would not tell me. Then we 
put still more bran, heaping it well up in the 
middle, and then the six pieces of crust were put 
on, so that the name written upon each should come 
just over the same name written on one of the 
paper parcels. After that we put a border of tissue 
paper cut into fringe, all round, and we set the pie 
in a large plant basket, covering the basket with ivy 
leaves so that the brown earthenware dish should 
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not show, and we put holly leaves up and down 
where the pieces of crust joined, and a very tall 
sprig of holly, with flags of blue, crimson, white 
and gold amongst it, in the middle. Then the 
basket was lifted upon a round table and set in the 
bay window of the drawing-room, and round the 
table we put candle-oranges, to be lighted when the 
pie was cut. 

I will tell you how to make these candle-oranges, 

for they are very pretty ornaments. You take a 

quill, about four inches long, and cut it down, nearly 

to the bottom, in very narrow strips, perhaps twelve 

strips. On each of these strips you stick a raisin, 

or a blanched almond, or a bit of candied fruit, or 

a holly berry ; and then, when you thrust the quill 

down into the orange, these strips fall over like a 

little plume. Then you put your coloured taper in 

the middle and light it, or, if you like, you can have 

a flag or a sprig of holly instead. You can imagine 

how pretty fifteen or twenty of these candle-oranges 

would look arranged round the basket. 

And now our bran pie was really finished, and 
wasn't it a dainty dish to set before a king ? We 
didn't set it before the king yet, though, or before 
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anybody else, but we drew the curtains in front of 
it, and left it there in the drawing-room window 
until Christmas Eye. In the next chapter I shall 
tell you how we opened it. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HOW THE PIE WAS OPENED. 

I WAS very glad when Christmas came, not only on 
account of the opening of the pie, bat because it 
was so hard to keep such a lot of secrets. I wanted 
every one to know about everything, but it was 
hardest of all to keep my secret about the duet. I 
used to ask papa to guess what I had been doing, 
and he would guess the most ridiculous things, of 
course never hitting upon the right one. And then 
he would say, — 

*^ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! what is it that my little 
Alice is doing for me ? Have you put it in the pie, 
AUce?" 

Oh ! how I laughed. 

" No, papa ; it isn't in the pie. And you won't 
see it on the table either, and you will want a very 
big pair of spectacles to find it out." 
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'And then I used to look very hard indeed at the 
piano, and Aunt Mary would tell me to run away 
out of the room, for fear papa should really find out. 
But he never did. 

And what fun we used to have with Daisy and 
Trot about this wonderful pie. One day, when we 
were feeding the rabbits in the back yard, I said to 
Trot,— 

"Trot, we shall have bran pie ourselves every 
night next week." 

" But we're not rabbits," said Trot. 

"No, but we shall have slices of bran pie just 
the same as if we were." 

Then the comers of Trot's mouth began to 
tremble. Poor little pet, she always cried if any one 
teased her ; and Daisy, who was a very loving sister, 
kissed her and said, — 

" Never mind. Trot. Perhaps it|s a very little of 
bran, and a great deal of something else, but I'm 
quite sure if Auntie Mary makes it, it can't be bad 
for us." 

And Trot would give a great sigh of relief. That 
was quite enough. Aunt Mary was to make it, so it 
mu%t be good. 
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And then, if Daisy wanted a story telling, mamma 
would say, "Wait until the bran pie is opened.*' 
And if Trot wondered when her little doll with the 
real hair was coming, we used to say, " Wait until 
the bran pie is opened ; " so that at last it became 
quite a proverb in the house, and Trot herpelf 
caught up the words, though she didn't in the least 
know what they meant. For one day when nurse, 
who had a bad toothache, said, — 

" Oh, dear me ! I wish my mother would come 
to see me, and comfort me up a bit ;" — 

Trot came up to her, and looked into her face, 
and said, as if she was quite sure that would set all 
straight, — 

" Wait until the ban pie is opened." 
Nurse laughed so much then, that her toothache 
quite went away, so Trot was not far wrong after all. 
At last Christmas Eve did come. There was 
such a bright fire in the drawing-room, and the 
lamps were lighted, and the curtains were still drawn 
close over the pie, and nurse dressed us in our best, 
Daisy and Trot in their crimson merino frocks with 
muslin pinafores, and I in my blue cloth with white fur 
round the neck — ^I was too old for a pinafore then—- 

2 
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and Aunt Mary and mamma were sitting with their 
work by the fire, and the piano was open, with my 
duet on the desk, ready for ns to begin as soon as 
we heard papa's footsteps on the gravel walk out- 
side. As the time drew near for him to come, I 
began to tremble, and I felt as if I must run away 
out of the room ; but Aunt Mary began to talk 
to me about something that happened when she 
was a little girl, and she told me about a tune she 
had learned then, and we went to ^the piano, and 
began to play mine, just to get through it once 
before papa came ; and I was so interested in it, and 
tried so very hard to do it quite right, that I forgot 
about everything else, and did not even know that 
papa had come in, until the duet was finished, and 
he stood there behind me, looking so surprised and 
very, very pleased* 

He held out his arms to me, and I jumped up 
into them, and kissed him ever so many times. 

" Why, Alice," he said, " this i« a surprise ! You 
have made papa a beautiful little present in playing 
that duet so prettily for me. I shall always call it 
the surprise duet now, and my little girl has given 
me great joy." 
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Oh ! how glad I was then. It was worth all — 
all the trouble I had taken in practising. I think 
I should almost have cried when papa kissed me^ 
only just then we heard great screams of delight 
from the other end of the room, where Aunt Mary 
had drawn the curtains aside from the wonderful 
pie. Daisy and Trot were jumping up and down 
in front of it, as if they had been made of in^a- 
rubber. 

" Oh, the pie ! the beautiful, beautiful pie ! " 
they kept saying, as they danced and shouted and 
clapped their hands, and for a long time they did 
not seem to want to do anything else but look at it. 
I believe they never thought at all of what was 
inside it, the outside was so lovely, and the candle- 
oranges looked so pretty too, now that the tapers 
were lighted, and the almonds and raisins and 
crystallized fruits shook upon their slender stems. 

** But now," said ipaamma, " we must cut the 
pie ; it was not made only to be looked at ; and as 
Trot is the youngest, she shall cut the first slice. 
Come Trottie, pet." 

So a chair was set in front of the pie, and Trot 
put on the chair, and the pie turned round until the 
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slice with her own name npon it came to her. Then 
mamma held her hand whilst she cut down into the 
inside, and the crust was taken off and put on a 
plate, to be divided amongst us before we went 
to bed. 

There seemed to be nothing but bran inside, 
bran just like what the rabbits eat, and Trot looked 
yery serious. Daisy, too, standing on tiptoe and 
peeping into the pie, looked as if she did not know 
exactly what to make of it. Fancy having that for 
supper every night for a week. But mamma told 
Trot to push her hand right down underneath, and 
try what she could find. So she pushed and pushed, 
and fumbled and fumbled, and at last brought out a 
white paper parcel, with her own name written upon 
it, and a roll of paper, tied with blue ribbon, 
fastened to it. First of all we read what was 
written on the outside of the roll : — 

" A story for Aunt Mary to read." 

Ah, now the cat was out of the bag ! That was 
what Aunt Mary had been so busy about, up in her 
little room. Those six rolls, tied with different 
coloured ribbons, meant six stories, and such stories 
too, for Aunt Mary's were far better than any we 
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ever read oat of books, because they told us about 
things that really had happened. They were not 
make-believe at all. I skipped as merrily as Daisy 
and Trot then. It was almost too delightful to 
think that for a whole week we should have a story 
every night. 

But the parcel was to be opened before the story 
was read, and Trot began to open it, looking very 
grave all the time. It was so funny to see her 
double her little mouth up with such an important 
air as she untied the string. There were six other 
little parcels inside, addressed to each of us. Trot 
had to carry them round and give them to the right 
people. Mine was a silver thimble, Aunt Mary's 
a book-marker, papa's a cigar-case, mamma's a set 
of ivory tablets, Da^sy and Trot each had a purse 
made of net, with coloured tassels and rings of 
sweetmeat. Instead of money the purses wer^ 
fiUed with comfits, which for little girls were much 
better. When we had all looked at our presents, 
and when each of us had had a comfit out of the 
purses. Aunt Mary began to read the story. But it 
shall have a chapter all to itself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBOt's slice. — ^THE DISOBEDIENT CfilCKEN. 

Jenny and Jessie were two little girls who lived at a 
farm-house in the country. In one of the yards of 
this farm was • a straw-stack, out of which, at one 
end, a great deal of straw had been pulled away, so 
that the children could climb into it and scoop out 
nests for themselves, and sit there like little birds, 
almost out of sight of everybody. Sometimes in 
summer they used to take their work there, for in 
the July afternoons, when the sun was beating 
fiercely down upon the fields, that end of the straw- 
stack was in shadow, quite cool and comfortable. 

So one day, when they had done their lessons, 
they went there to spend the rest of the time until . 
tea. Jenny, the oldest girl, had a book with her, 
" The Fairchild Family," and Jessie was mending a 
stocking for her father. First Jessie mended whilst 
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Jenny read aloud, and then Jessie took the book and 
Jenny mended, so they got on very nicely indeed. 
They were reading the story of the tame magpie 
which Henry and Emily took out into the fields one 
night, and very nearly lost, because it hopped over 
into a lane where they were not allowed to go. In- 
deed they would quite have lost it, if a little ragged 
boy had not come up just then and thrown his jacket 
over it, and caught it for them. 

Jessie, who was only ten years old, did not work 
very industriously. The poultry yard, with its eight 
hen-coops and as many different families of chickens, 
could be seen from that end of the stack, and she 
liked much better to look at that than to count the 
stitches in her stocking. It was so amusing to see 
the chickens racing each other after a bit of meat 
which one of them had found, or coming up helter- 
skelter, hop, skip, and jump, as an old mother hen 
called them to share something very nice in one of 
the coops. She only had to call, *' cluck, cluck," 
and off they all ran, like school children at the sound 
of the dinner-bell. 

Once, however, she called "cluck! cluck!" in 
quite a different tone, but the chickens understood it 
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just as well, for they all came trooping up as fast as 
their little bits of legs would carry them ; and almost 
directly afterwards, Jessie saw a bird swoop down into 
the poultry yard, and fly up with something in its 
claws. But she could not be quite sure what it was, 
because Jenny had just come to that part of the story 
where the magpie hops over into the lane ; and they 
were both of them so much interested in Emily's 
distress when she thought she had lost it, that they 
could not pay much attention to anything else. 

But by-ahd-by Jessie heard the " cluck ! cluck ! " 
again, and soon after a great black bird dropped into 
the midst of the poultry yard, and this time she 
really did see it clutch a poor little helpless chicken 
and fly up into the air. 

" Oh ! Jenny ! Jenny !" she cried, as loud as she 
could. 

"What is the matter?" said Jenny, jumping up 
with a great start, for she thought something terrible 
must have happened. 

Jessie could not speak ; she was too much excited. 
She could only point up into the air, and Jenny, fol- 
lowing the direction of her finger, saw the hawk sail- 
ing away with the poor little chicken in its claws. 
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" Why, Jessie," she said, " it's that terrible hawk 
again, let us go as fast as ever we can and tell father. 
He once said if I saw it again, I was to go to him, 
and he would come with his gim. It's the same cruel 
old fellow that was here a week ago, and carried off 
five of mother's best chickens." 

The children slipped down out of their nest in a 
minute, and ran across the poultry yard to look for 
their father. They found him in the barn, look- 
ing over some fleeces of wool, but he said he 
would load his gun directly and come and sit 
in the stack to watch, because the hawk would 
almost be sure to come again to the same place 
soon. 

He told the children, however, to keep out of sight 
and not make any noise by talking or reading aloud. 
So they scooped themselves another nest, a little 
farther round the stack, and Jenny took the stocking, 
whilst Jessie read to herself the story of the magpie. 
First of all, though, Jenny just whispered to her 
sister how it was that the hens had called " duck^ 
cluch^'^ in that curious way. She said they always 
did so when there was danger near, and the chickens 
knew what it meant and came home — those at least 
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who were good and obedient — ^into the coop, where 
nothing could hurt them. 

After awhile, when the two children had been 
sitting very quietly for perhaps ten minutes, several 
of the hens began to call out " cluck! cluck /^^ 

** The old fellow's coming again," said Farmer 
Mace, as he shouldered his gun. ** Look out, both 
of you, and be as still as mice." 

Jenny and Jessie got hold of each other's hands ; 
they were very much excited. They could not see 
the hawk, but it was somewhere close at hand, per- 
haps hiding in the elm-trees at the comer of the 
stack yard, waiting for a fine fat chicken to come in 
sight. Jessie had never heard a gun fired before, at 
least not so very near to her, and she began to feel 
rather afraid, but Jenny said. as they were with their 
father, he would take care of them. 

As you have just heard, when the hens called 
" cluck, cluck,^^ in that loud, sharp, impatient 
way, something was amiss, and the chickens knew 
they ought to come home at once. Perhaps a stray 
cat was roaming about the poultry yard, watching her 
opportunity for a spring; or Brag, the sheep-dog, 
had found his way in, and might set his great paw on 
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one of them by mistake, or give them a nip in fun, 
as he might have nipped a bit of old door-mat some- 
times and given it a fling in the air, which was all 
yeiy well for the door-mat, but quite a different thing 
for the chicken. Or, if it was in the early morning, 
when the dew was sparkling upon every blade of 
grass, and glittering like diamond drops from the 
patches of brown moss upon the old stone wall 
behind the coops, a sly weasel might be on the look- 
out for something to eat ; and if he were as wise as 
weasels generally are, he would know well enough 
that nothing could be hal{ so tasty as a fine fat 
yellow chicken, legs, wings, tail and everything. 
But, at any rate, when that sharp cry resounded 
through the yard, danger was not far off, and the 
safest place for all the little feathered folk was under 
the mother's wings. 

This fine summer day, however, when the hawk 
came swooping down, and the old hens, seeing him, 
gave one and all their note of alarm, crying ** Come 
home! come home! come home!" as loudly as 
they could cry, one little chicken called Buffie, who 
gave himself credit for being wiser than the rest, 
winked his tiny black eyes, and set his head know- 
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ingly on one side, and gave himself a bit of a shake, 
and seeing nothing alarming in the neighbourhood, 
thought he might as well stc^ out a few minutes 
longer. Danger indeed ! such stuff and nonsense. 

There were no green-eyed cats prowling behind the 
straw-stack ; no huge dogs with heavy paws and mis- 
chievous fangs sauntering about, waiting for some- 
thing to play with; no sly weasels poking their 
sharp noses through the dewy grass, or grinding 
their white teeth under the hedge, ready for a bite. 
All was safe, and quiet, and comfortable ; why, then, 
should he leave the merry sunshine and huddle up 
into a stuffy coop, and roll himself into a lump 
under his mother's wing, wtere he could not even 
poke his brothers and sisters without being scolded 
for it, or perhaps being pushed out into a comer and 
told to stand there on one leg until he was a good 
boy again ? Go into the coop indeed, just because 
an old hen happened to call ** duck, cluck I " And 
Master Buffie latighed to himself as he saw the 
other chickens hopping away to their mothers. 
What little simpletons they were, to do always just 
as they were told ! 

He thought they were worse little simpletons than 
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ever when, after they were all safe at home, and he 
was scratching about by himself on the gravel, he 
spied a large fat caterpillar and began to gobble it 
up. He had never enjoyed anything so much in 
his life before, for there was no need to run away 
into a comer now, lest his brothers should come up 
and insist upon going shares. They were all safe 
enough, poor little obedient things ! And so was he. 
It was fine fun being out on his own account, and 
having everything his own way; he would do the 
very same thing, yes, that he would, next time his 
mother called " cluck^ cluck, " in such a wonder- 
ful bustle. No more going back to that stupid old 
coop now, except when the rain came, or he could 
not find anything to eat, or when it was bed-time 
and he was really too tired to do anything but tuck 
up under his mother's wing and go to sleep. 

That was all very well; couldn't have been any- 
thing better in the world, could there ? But just as 
he had dug his little beak into the fat caterpillar, 
and was beginning to find out how nice it tasted, 
a great black shadow swooped down over him; a 
terrible gust of wind seemed to rush by ; he heard 
a flutter and flapping, as of huge wings closing over 
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hiiUy and he felt himself seized in two great claws 
and carried off his feet, caterpiUar and everything, 
high np into the air. To make matters worse, one 
of the claws had fastened itself into his leg, and was 
beginning to hnrt him dreadfuUy. He shook and 
he struggled, and he cried ** Chvp I chip ! chip I " 
ii^ch means ** Help ! help! help /** as loudly as he 
could, hut it was no use. The sharp claws only 
stuck faster into him ; the great wings kept flapping 
up and down, bearing him farther and farther away 
from his mother and brothers and sisters, and the 
safe shelter of the stu% old coop. 

Oh, dear ! what should he do ? And whose cruel 
eyes were those glaring down upon him ? And where 
in the world was he being carried, up, up, far into the 
air, until the dear familiar poultry yard showed like 
only a little patch of brown, and the coops like black 
specks under the shelter of the mossy wall ? 

Oh ! how he did wish then that he had obeyed 
his mother's voice, and run to her as soon as he 
heard it. How much safer, how much more com- 
fortable, he would have been. And as he struggled 
feebly, for he was becoming very weak now, and 
cried ** Chip ! chip / " in a feint fluttering voice. 
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how he did wish to be one of those foolish, obedient 
little chickens at whom he had laughed so rudely 
when they ran away home to their mothers. He 
would never laugh at them again, no, never ; he 
would never stop out in the yard again when his 
mother called him, no, never; he would never 
scratch about for fat caterpillars, when he ought to 
be tucked up safely at home, no, never, never, 
never. 

But it was too late — too late. For the great black 
wings kept beating up and down, and the cruel eyes 
glared upon him, and the hot sun scorched him, and 
the sharp talons pierced his poor little foot. And 
then a mighty sound, as of a clap of thunder, rent 
all the air, and Buffi^ shuddered and felt that he 

™ gotag to di,, » a, h»,j bl.ek ™^ .addedy 

closed upon him, and he began to drop, faint and 
blind with terror, through the hot quivering air. 

Ah ! poor foolish little Buffie did not know that 
his extremity was the farmer's opportunity. He did 
not know that an unseen friend was standing all the 
while in the far-off shelter of the straw-stack, and 
that the thunderclap which had seemed to startle 
the very life out of him, was the shot which had 

D 
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slain his enemy, and made the cruel talons loose 
their hold. Just when he thought all was over, help 
had come. 

Jenny and Jessie were watching hehind the stack. 
As soon as the hawk swooped down into the yard, 
Farmer Mace fired. He hit it as it rose into the air, 
after having clutched the poor chicken, and it fell 
quite dead. Oh, what a noise the gun made ! It 
lightened Jessie so that she would almost have 
tumbled down, if Jenny had not kept fast hold of 
her hand. Then they all went and found the hawk 
lying dead upon the ground, with BuflBe in his 
talons. 

BuflBe was not dead, only veiy much stunned, and 
all his feathers were ruflfled up. Farmer Mace took 
him very gently out of the cruel talons, and found 
that one of his legs was cut open, just above the 
foot. He struggled a little, and then tumbled help- 
lessly down in the farmer's hand, and would soon 
have died if he had been let alone ; but Jenny 
said she thought if his leg were tied up carefully 
and nursed for a few days, he might get well again. 

So they took the poor little trembling chicken, and 
brought it into the farm-house kitchen, and the far- 
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mer's wife got some strips of linen, and tied up its 
leg as well as she could. Poor BuflBe cried " Chip ! 
chip I " in a very pitiful way. Most likely he was 
in great pain. He must have wished he had been a 
good obedient boy, and gone home when his mother 
called him. 

Jenny gave him a few crumbs of bread, steeped in 
milk, and laid him upon some soft flannel in a basket 
by the kitchen fire, and very often that day and the 
next, both she and Jessie went to look at him. He 
did get well after a very long time. First of all he 
stood on one leg, and then on the other, and then on 
both ; and then he tried to hop, but he made rather^ 
funny work of hopping, because he always came 
down with a bump on one side. At last, however, 
he managed to scramble out of the basket, and in 
about a fortnight he was quite well again, except that 
the broken leg was always a little bit crooked. 

But after his accident he never seemed to care to 
go into the poultry yard. Perhaps he was ashamed 
of himself, knowing what a little simpleton he had 
been. And partly, perhaps, it was that the other 
chickens found out he was lame, and made fun of 
him for it. Chieken« are sometimes very cruel, 
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although they seem such nice, pretty little things. 
They like to tease anything that is afiBioted, even 
if it is one of their own brothers or sisters; and 
often they will peck at it, and drive it about until 
it dies. So, after his recovery, Buffie lived almost 
entirely in the farm-house kitchen, only going to 
roost in the hen-house at night, when the other birds 
were too sleepy to meddle with him. By-and-by, as 
he grew bigger, he began to have wings and a tail, 
like a grown-up person, but he always limped about 
in a queer, up-and-down sort of way, which made 
you want very much to laugh at him ; and quite on 
to the end of hra Kfe he could never think, without 
confusion and! regret, of that sunny summer after- 
noon when he had been so disobedient to his kind, 
watchful old mother in the coop. 



All the time this story was being read, Trot never 
moved her eyes from Aunt Mary's face. They kept 
opening wider and wider, and so did her mouth, 
until she looked very funny indeed. When we came 
to the part where the hawk carries BuflBe up into the 
air, she rose gradually from the stool where she had 
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been sittings and came, step by step, nearer to Aunt 
Mary, until sbe was quite close, and wben Jenny 
took the poor little chicken into the farm kitchen, 
Trot gave a big sigh of relief, and said, — 

" I %o glad." 

Daisy, too, listened very earnestly. That same 
evening, whilst we were having our hair curled, she 
told it all over again, almost word for word, to 
nurse ; so you may be sure she must have paid great 
attention. When the story was done, the slice of 
crust which had belonged to it was cut into three 
pieces, one for each of us children ; and having kissed 
every one good-night, we went off to bed, feeling as 
happy as any little children could feeL Now, was 
not that a grand opening of the bran pie f 
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CHAPTER V. 

DAIBY'^S MJECB. — A GREAT • SURPRISE. 

I WAITED very eagerly for the cutting of Daisy's slice 
next night, not only becanse of the story, which I 
knew would be so pretty, but because of what would 
be found when, Daisy poked her arm down into the 
bran. I could not help telling her that I did know 
what was underneath, but I would not tell her any 
more than that ; and though, like papa about my 
Christmas surprise, she guessed all sorts of funny 
things, she never hit upon the right one. 

Isn't it delightful to have a secret ? It makes you 
feel so important. And for people to know that you 
have it too, and to keep trying to find out what it is, 
but you won't tell them, because that would spoil 
the fun. It was like always playing at the gamer of 
twenty questions. Daisy kept saying, ** Is it long ?" 
" Is it round ? " " Is it short ? " " What colour is 
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it ?" ** Is it hard or soft ?" and so on, and I made 
my answers as puzzling as ever I could, so that 
sometimes she thought one thing and sometimes 
another, but never the right one. 

We had a very merry Christmas Day. After church 
came dinner,' with the plum-pudding surrounded by 
flames of burning brandy, which we had to blow out 
before mamma could begin to serve : and then dessert, 
and pulling crackers, and cutting apples into Christ- 
mas boxes, and making rosettes of oranges, and 
trussing figs with raisins so as to make them look 
just like poultry ready for the spit. And then we 
little ones were sent into the nursery to rest for a 
while until after tea, when the next slice was to be 
cut. 

Daisy was to cut it. She could reach very well by 
standing on a stool, and she did not need to be 
guided like Trot, for she was very skilful with her 
fingers. The crust with her name upon it was put 
on one side, and then she pushed her arm down into 
the bran. 

"Oh, Auntie!" she ^id, "something $o big is 
coming up. What can it be ? I don't know a bit 
what it feels like." 
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"Pull away," said Auntie, "and we shall soon 
see." 

So Daisy pulled and pulled, and presently a long 
paper parcel made its appearance, with the dear little 
roll of paper, this time tied with pink ribbon, fastened 
to it. Aunt Mary put that in her pocket. When 
Daisy opened the parcel, she found two other long 
ones, with her name upon one and Trot's upon the 
other. And what do you think was in them ? 

Daisy stood quite still for awhile, in delighted 
astonishment. Trot danced and jumped, and so did 
I, because the secret was found out. Oh, joy of joys ! 
Two dolls, dressed exactly alike, in crimson frocks 
and muslin pinafores, just like those which Daisy and 
Trot wore, and blue merino cloaks like theirs, and 
tiny black velvet hats with bows and ends behind. 
And the best of all was, that the little clothes which 
they had on underneath were quite properly made, 
just as if they had belonged to real people, only so 
very small, and had tapes or butt6ns and button- 
holes to them, so that they could be taken off and 
put on as oftien as you liked. And each doll's 
things -were neatly marked, one "Daisy," the 
other "Trot," just as all our own things were 
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marked, in the smallest, prettiest little letters you 
ever saw. 

How pleased the children were ! and I do think 
mamma and Aunt Mary and I, who had made the 
clothes, were almost as pleased. And that was not 
all. Each doll had a little parcel under its cloak^ 
wrapped in white paper. When these were opened, 
we found in each a wee, wee night-dress bag, con- 
taining a night-dress and cap — such a pretty cap, of 
crochet work, with strings of pale blue ribbon. The 
bags were trimmed with crochet work, and feather- 
stitched all round, and had the proper names marked 
upon them, to tell which dolls they belonged to. I 
think those little bags were the best fun of all, they 
were so very like the real things that you see in shop 
windows, and yet so ridiculously small. Mamma 
had kept them a secret from me, because she thought 
I should be so amused. 

When both Miss Dollies had ^been well looked at 
and admired and kissed, we put them on the chim- 
ney piece, one at each end, and Aunt Mary began her 
story. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BAGS AND DIDO. 



This story is to be about a couple of dogs; not 
make-believe dogs, such as one sometimes meets in 
story books, but real, wide:awake, clever little terriers, 
who knew when they were doing wrong, yes, and 
when they were doing right too, as well as any boy 
or girl that ever lived. 

Indeed they were very much like boys and girls, as 
most dogs are. If, instead of calling these two 
people Bags and Dido, they had names like ordinary 
little schoolboys, you might almost read the story 
and fancy they were boys ; because boys and girls 
have been known to do exactly the same things, with 
this diflference, that boys and girls will do them over 
aQd over again, whilst a dog very seldom does a 
naughty thing more than once, if he is punished for 
it the first time. 
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Rags' grandmamma, the lady with whom he lived, 
had a very heautiful garden. At one end of it was a 
lake, and in the midst of this lake an island, ap- 
proached hy a little rustic bridge. On this island 
was a wooden house which had originally been in- 
tended for two swans to live in, but the swans had 
died a little while before, and since their death grand- 
mamma's ducks had been allowed to lay their eggs 
in the house and hatch their young ducklings there, 
because it was such a nice quiet place. 

Every day, when it was fine enough for her to walk 
out, grandmamma used to take a basket and go 
round the garden, collecting the eggs. Rags knew 
exactly the time she went, just before luncheon, and 
he knew, too, that if it rained she would not go, and 
in that case he would lie quietly enough on his deer- 
skin by the window. But if the day were fine, he 
used to get as restless as could be. He looked first 
at the door, and then at the window, and then at his 
grandmamma, and then at the cupboard where the 
egg basket was kept ; and when grandmamma really 
did begin to put on her hood and cloak, he frisked 
about like a little wild thing, for there was nothing 
in the world he liked so much as a trot round the 
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garden, with somebody nice to talk to him all the 
time. 

First they used to go to the poultry houses where 
the mother hens lived — black Spanish, speckle, 
spangle, gold and silver pencil, and the other dif- 
ferent sorts, each in a separate compartment — and 
then across the lawn and over the bridge to the little 
island. Bags trotting along with his head right up 
and his beautiful bushy tail waving like a banner 
over him, it was such fine fun to be out for an 
airing with grandmamma. Only he was not allowed 
to touch the eggs, or even to go very close to the 
nests, because once, when he was going round in 
this way, he had upset Mrs. Downie, a harmless old 
white duck, who was sitting as properly as could be 
upon her eggs, and broken up two or three and eaten 
them, for which piece of impertinence he had re- 
ceived a severe whipping. But that was nearly a 
year ago, and Bags was beginning to forget about it. 
You know young people do very easily forget their 
faults ; and if they have been for a long time, say 
nearly a year, without doing anything remarkably 
naughty, they almost feel as if they need not be 
careful any more. 
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So grandmamma went into the duck honse, and in 
Mrs. Downie's nest she found two eggs, one of which 
she put into her hasket, leaving the other half hidden 
under the hay. So long as one egg is left in a nest, 
the duck will come back regularly and lay another to 
it ; but if all the eggs are taken away, Mrs. Downie 
thinks that is rather too much of a good thing, and 
she goes o£f and lays the rest of her eggs where 
grandmamma or other people don't know where to 
find them. 

But though Bags was a very clever dog, he didn't 
know about what ducks like and what they don't 
like. He stood at the door of the little house, 
looking in very wisely whilst grandmamma peeped 
into each nest ; and when he saw that she left one 
egg in Mrs. Downie's place, he thought she had 
forgotten it, and he said to himself, — 

'' Grandmamma doesn't know about that egg 
under the hay. I'll have it for my dinner. Such 
a large one too, and nobody will find me out. Oh, 
what fun!" 

So when grandmamma came out, he loitered about 
until she was safely out of sight, ever so far down 
the tower walk, and then he popped into Mrs. 
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Downie's nest, gave the egg a neat little tap', and 
sucked all the inside out. He had not time to enjoy 
it quite as he would have liked, for he expected every 
moment to hear his grandmamma calling ; hut still 
it was very good, and when it was done he stuffed 
the shell away under the hay, and trotted off down 
the tower walk, with his tail up in the air, as if 
nothing had happened. 

But how stupid dogs are, quite the cleverest of 
them ! They will lick their lips after they have been 
eating anything, even if they have stolen it ; and 
when Bags overtook his grandmamma he was licking 
his lips too, and she knew that he had been tasting 
something very nice. 

"Bags!" she said, *' where have you been, and 
what are you doing ? Why, you naughty dog, you 
don't mean to say, do you, that you have been into 
the duck's house, and meddled with the eggs?" 

" Oh, dear, no ! grandmamma, nothing of the 
sort," said Bags, putting his hands in his pockets^ 
and looking as unconcerned as possible. " I 
wouldn't do such a thing on any account. Make 
yourself quite easy, dear madam." 

Bags said this so jauntily because he thought 
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grandmamma did not know there was an egg left in 
the nest at all. But grandmamma did know, and, 
what was worse still, she saw some of the yolk of 
that egg sticking to the fluffy white hair under Bags' 
chin ; for as he didn't know he was going to dine in 
Mrs. Downie's nest, he had not brought a serviette 
with him, and raw eggs are rather awkward things 
to eat neatly. So grandmamma found out all about 
it, and Bags got such a Whipping as he had not had 
for many a day ; and for a whole month after that 
naughty trick he was not allowed to go out again 
when the eggs were collected. He remembered next 
time. 

Dido, the other dog who lived with grandmamma, 
was a very neat, particular little lady, with the 
smoothest of black-and-tan coats, and such large soft 
brown eyes, and the most delicate, shapely little 
paws that were ever seen. 

She very seldom went out of doors, for she prided 
herself on being somewhat of an invalid ; and as for 
jumping and ca,pering and majdng a jackanapes of 
herself like Bags, why. Dido turned away in disgust 
if you mentioned such a thing to her. 

But she was very clever. You will be amused 
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when you hear what her special piece of cleverness 
was. Gracie, one of grandmamma's daughters, had 
taught her to do it. She used to sit on a low wicker 
chair by Grade's side at dinner, and when Sarah, the 
maid, was wanted for anything, instead of ringing 
the bell, Gracie used to say, — 

" Dido, go and tell Sarah." 

And Dido used to bustle off her chair, trot away 
out of the door, across the hall, down the kitchen 
stairs, and pull the corner of Sarah's apron. Sarah 
knew what that meant, it meant that she was to 
come up into the dining-room. When Dido came 
back to her chair, she always had a bit of meat given 
to her, or a chicken bone, or something nice. 

At first, when Gracie was training her, she did not 
have the meat until after Sarah had come up, so that 
it might be quite certain she had done her work 
properly ; but by-and-by, when Gracie found that she 
always did go down into the kitchen, that rule was 
relaxed, and Dido got her tit-bit as soon as she came 
back to her chair. • 

One day it was very cold, very cold indeed, and 
Dido had been lying all the morning muffled up under 
her deer-skin. She did not come out of it at all, 
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except to take her place on the wicker chair at dinner- 
time. When Sarah was wanted, Gracie said as 
usual, — 

*'Now, Dido, go and tell Sarah." 

Dido shrugged her shoulders. Sha did not much 
like going across that cold hall and down those 
draughty stairs. However, as that was her only 
chance of earning a hit of meat, and Dido dearly 
loved eating, although she was such an elegant lady, 
she went off. But at the top of the kitchen stairs 
her resolution failed her, and she said to herself, — 

" Now why in the world need I trot all the way 
down those draughty stairs, and up again, getting 
the east wind on my chest, and perhaps catching 
hronchitis, which dear Dr. Plausible said I was to 
avoid if possible? I'll just stand here a little 
while, and go back again and take iQy place as if I 
really had been down into the kitchen, and then I 
shall get my piece of meat; and, to tell the tratb, 
I do need it very much, for I feel such a sinkiULf, 
I can hardly express it. Ah ! what a thing it is to 
have such poor health. There's that vulgar Rags, he 
never knows what it is to have an ache or pain. 
But as for ray self " 
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Dido stopped &bout a minute, and then came back 
to her chair as if everything was quite right, and the 
piece of meat was given her, and she ate it with a 
sweetly resigned expression. Eeally this EngUsh 
climate was almost too much for her, she must ask 
the coachman to have advice for her again, and sug- 
gest a change of air down to the kitchen, where nice 
little pieces of food were always to be had when she 
felt that dreadful sinking. 

Gracie waited, but Sarah never came. After they 
had been sitting for some time, she said, — 

*' Grandmamma, I do believe Dido has been play- 
ing us a trick. You know she came back very soon. 
I don't think she could have had time to go down ta 
the kitchen and up again." 

** We won't ring," said grandmamma. "We will 
just sit quite still, and see what she will do. The 
naughty little thing, and to take her piece of meat, 
too." 

So they sat and waited and waited, without ever 
saying another word, only sometimes they look«J 
very hard at Dido. By-and-by she began to fidget 
about and look very uncomfortable, for she was a very 
sensitive person. Indeed she prided herself almost 
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as much upon her sensitiyeness as upon her delicate 
health, and would become wounded or " morbid '* 
upon the slightest provocation. She had a con- 
science, too, and it was pricking her, for she knew 
what an unladylike thing she had been doing. First 
she turned her head away, and then she l6oked at 
grandmamma out of the comers of her eyes, and 
then she winked and shuffled about, and began to 
wash her paws, and tried to appear as if she knew 
nothing about anything. Still grandmamma and 
Oracle sat quite still in front of their empty plates. 
Not a word was spoken, and they both looked so 
hard at poor Dido. 

At last she could bear it no longer. With a deeply 
wounded and penitent air, she slipped ofif her seat, 
sidled out of the room, goin^ as far round as ever 
she could, under the sofa and behind the piano, so ' 
as to keep out of sight, for she did feel very much 
ashamed, and so across the hall, and downstairs to 
Sarah, who thought dinner was taking an unusually 
long time to-day. . 

It was no use going back to her chair,' for there 
would be no second piece of meat for her ; so she 
returned quietly to her deer skin^ and remained 

E 2 
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there for the rest of the day. What her reflections 
might he, who can tell? All that can he said is, 
that she looked very sheepish, and if ever she 
caught Gracie's eye or grandmamma's, she turned 
and twisted and wriggled about, and did not seem to 
know where to put herself. But never after that 
did Dido play false again when told to go and fetch 
Sarah. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

nobody's slice. — A LITTLE PIECE OF MISCHIEF. 

I SCARCELY liked to own it, but I must say that I 
had felt slightly uncomfortable whilst Aunt Mary 
was telling this story of Dido. The part about 
Bags was very amusing indeed. What a stupid 
dog, to go and lick his lips after he had been eating 
the egg! Why, he might be sure he would be 
found out. He reminded me of a little boy who 
was once staying with us. He was very fond of 
lighting strips of paper and whirling them round, 
so that the lighted end showed like a circle in the 
air. Mamma had forbidden him to do this, because 
he might set himself or some one else on fire ; but 
be was a naughty boy, and used to do it over and 
over again, when he thought no one saw him. One 
day when he was doing it, he heard mamma coming 
into the nursery, and he stuflFed the bit of paper — 
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when he had blown the light out^np his pinafore, 
where he thought it would be out of sight. When 
mamma came in, she said, — 

" Some one has been playing with fire ; Georgie, 
is it you ? " 

** No, ma'am," said Georgie, turning very red, but 
trying to look as if nothing was the matter. 

And all the time therQ was the end of paper 
sticking out under his pinafore, and smoking away 
towards the fireplace. 

Foolish, naughty Georgie ! He was sent to bed, 
and yery soon after that he was sent home, for 
mamma did not want to keep little boys who told 
falsehoods. But was it not yery like Eags and Mrs. 
Downie's egg ? Eags thought he was quite safe ; he 
did not know of the yellow yolk sticking to his fluffy 
coat, and so he got a whipping, and richly he deseryed 
it. Georgie has grown up to be a big boy now, but he 
has had many and many a trouble far worse to bear 
than the hardest whipping, because he would not 
learn to be obedient and speak the truth. 

I don't believe little boys and girls ever dislike 
stories which tell them about the faults of other 
people. It is only when their own little naughty 
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ways are described that they like the book to be 
shut up. So all the time that Aunt Mary was 
reading about Bags I was as pleased as could be ; but 
when she came to Dido it was different altogether. 
I thought she must have made the story on purppse 
for me, because I had been doing something rather 
like that. And yet how could Aunt Mary have 
found out, because my playmate Lucy had never 
been to our house since? I kept glancing up to 
see if my Aunt's eyes were fixed upon me. No, 
they never were, and when the story was done, she 
did not look at me either, except to say in a very 
pleasant tone, — 

'' Well, Alice, do you like it ?" 

I tried to smile and say, " Yes, Auntie, very 
much," but I don't think I made much of a smile; 
after all, I would rather have jumped up and run 
out of the room, only then every one would have 
known that something was the matter. However, 
Aunt Mary did not take any notice, and soon after 
the slice of crust was divided amongst us and we 
went to bed. 

I think I may as well tell you, right straight out, 
what I had been .doing. 
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About a fortnight before Christmas, Aunt Mary 
had wanted a knot of gold braid, to finish some- 
thing very pretty which she was making for papa. 
Before you come to the end of this book, you will 
find out what it was. She was so busy helping 
mamma to do heaps of things in the house, that she 
had no time to go into the town herself and buy the 
braid ; and so one day, about half an hour before I 
was going to have my music lesson, she asked me to 
go and buy it for her. 

Now I, too, wanted very much to go into the town, 
to buy half a yard of ribbon to finish the book-mark 
which I was making for that first parcel in the bran 
pie. But the shop where I had to go for ribbon 
was in exactly the opposite direction to Miss Baker's 
embroidery shop, and as there was only half an hour 
before my music lesson, I could not go to both 
places. However, I put the money for the ribbon in 
my pocket, for I thought perhaps if Miss Baker was 
very quick in serving me, I might possibly be able 
to run off as far as the draper's shop, and get back 
in time for my lesson. 

When I had been gone about five minutes, I met 
Lucy. She said she was going to Miss Baker's to 
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buy some wool to knit a kettle-holder for her grand- 
mamma. So I asked her to take the pattern of 
braid which Aunt Mary had given me, and get a 
knot like it, whilst I went to the draper's shop for 
my ribbon, and then she was to wait at her gate for 
me — our houses were next door to each other — and 
give me what she had got. 

All right, there was no harm in that, so far. I 
walked away quite comfortably now, got my ribbon, 
stopped for five minutes on the way home to look at 
a Punch-and-Judy show — which was not haughty 
either — and reached our gate just as Lucy got up to 
it with the braid. I gave it to Aunt Mary ; it was 
quite right, exactly like the pattern ; indeed I was 
sure Lucy would get it better than I should, for she 
knew a great deal about such things. 

** Thank you, Alice, you are a good little girl. 
Mr. Martin has been waiting a few minutes for you, 
but I tell him he must not scold you, because you 
were doing an errand for me, and perhaps you might 
have to wait. Run away quick now, and take ofif 
your hat." 

How foolish I was not to tell her all about it 
then ! If I had said that I wanted very much to 
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get some ribbon for myself, and so I had asked Lncy 
to get the braid for me, Aunt Mary wouldn't have 
been a bit vexed, for there was no harm in it. And 
even if I had told her that I stopped five minutes 
to look at Punch and Judy, she wouldn't have 
minded that either, for she liked Punch and Judy 
very much herself, and would always take us into a 
shop to watch it, if we were out with her and saw 
the delightful old wooden thing getting ready for 
an exhibition. But, like a stupid little goose, I did 
not say anything. I let her think that I had bought 
the braid ipyself, and that waiting for it ai Miss 
Baker's had made me late. 

I' was very tiresome at my music lesson that 
morning, so that Mr. Martin did scold me after 
all. I could not pay attention to what I was doing, 
because all the time I was feeling uncomfortable 
about that braid. I thought I would tell Aunt Mary 
everything as soon as my lesson was over ; but when 
I set off to go to her little room, I did not know how 
to begin my story, everything had got in,to a muddle, 
and it did not seem worth making a fuss about, and 
so I decided to let it slip through altogether ; and 
nothing had ever been said about it, and I had almost 
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forgotten it until this night, when Aunt Mary's 
story brought it all back again. 

Now you can understand, can you not ? why the 
account of Miss Dido's funny little trick was not 
quite pleasant for me to listen to. However, I did 
not say anything even then. 

Next evening we did not have a story at all, 
because of something which Daisy and Trot had 
,been doing. I don't think they would mind my 
telling you about it, as they were such very little 
girls when it happened ; and, besides, they were 
very sorry, and promised never to do it again. Then, 
too, as I have told you what I did that was naughty, 
it does not seem like tittle-tattling to tell you what 
they did. 

We were always made tidy after tea, before coming 
into the drawing-room to see the bran pie opened. 
This evening nurse had taken great pains with us, 
and made us look very nice indeed. Then she told 
Daisy and Trot to sit in their little chairs, and she 
gave them their dolls to play with, and said they 
were to stay there until she came back to them. 
' She was going into the night nursery to make it all 
ready for them before they went to bed ; and as I 
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was very fond of helping, she told me I might be 
her little housemaid, and turn down the beds, and 
put our towels straight, and our combs and brushes 
away. 

Daisy and Trot were very still, but that did not 
surprise us at all, because we expected they were 
playing with their pretty new dolls. Alas! when 
nurse came back, she found that they had been 
doing nothing of the sort. Instead of playing with 
their dolls, they had been playing with the coals in 
the pan, and oh, what little objects they had made 
of themselves ! They had rubbed their fingers on 
the coals, and then on each other's faces, and then 
they had wiped their hands on tlieir pinafores — the 
pretty muslin pinafores which had been clean on 
only half an hour before. They were so absorbed 
in this delightful occupation that they did not see 
us come into the nursery. Trot was holding up her 
round face for Daisy to paint a huge pair of eye- 
brows upon it, meanwhile rubbing her own little fat 
hands upon a great piece of coal, in readiness to 
perform the same kind office for her sister. 

I was going to laugh, only the sight of nurse's 
astonishment restrained me. They looked exactly 
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like the pictures of idols in the " Children's Mis- 
sionary Magazine," with those black spots and cir- 
cles, and lines and dabs all oyer their faces. Indeed 
I do belieye it was the sight of those pictures which 
had put the notion into Daisy's head, for nurse had 
been showing them to her in the morning, and tell- 
ing her how thankful she ought to be that she lived 
in a country where people did not pray to such ugly 
things. Poor nurse ! I daresay she would not 
have been quite so anxious to draw forth Daisy's 
gratitude, if she could have foreseen how the prac- 
tical illustration of idolatry would have impressed 
itself on the child's mind as a suitable object for 
imitation. 

** Miss Daisy ! Miss Daisy ! " she cried> " and you 
seven years old next birthday, and that beautiful 
pinafore clean out of your drawer not half an hour 
back; and both of you sitting on your stools like 
good children, as I told you you weren't to stir oflf 
them till I came again. What will your Auntie 
say to you, then?" . 

Daisy and Trot made a rush for the window cur- 
tains. They had been told never to play with the 
coals, and their faces showed very red, even through 
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all the dirt and black, when they heard nurse's 
voice. But she brought them orrt of their hiding- 
place, and made them look at themselves in the 
glass. What little objects they were, to be sure ! 

" There, then, do you think you're fit to go down 
and hear a pretty story from your Auntie Mary, 
with such a pair of faces ? And who's to take the 
trouble to wash you over again and put you on your 
clean pinafores and everything ? Oh, you naughty, 
naughty girls ! " 

Daisy and Trot cried very much when they saw 
themselves in the glass ; but the cries came louder, 
and the tears fell faster, when nurse told them they 
must go down and let mamma see them. At least 
Daisy must go, because, being the oldest, she ought 
to have known better than to get into mischief so. 

Poor Daisy sobbed, and said she would never, never 
do it again ; but nurse took hold of her hand and led 
her away, whilst I staid behind with Trottie, who was 
doubled up all in a heap on the hearth-rug, crying as 
if her heart would break. 

'' Oh, Trottie ! " I said, " why did you do it ? You 
know nurse told you never to play with the coal- 
pan." 
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" I did forget," said Trottie, with a big sob 
between every word, " and Daisy did set me on a 
rexample." 

It sounded so funny, but I did not like to laugh. 
Ah ! it was the old, old story over again. Just like 
Adam laying the blame upon Eve when God asked 
him why he had eaten the fruit ; and Eve laid the 
blame upon the serpent. They neither of them 
liked to own that they had been very naughty them- 
selves. But, whilst I was talking to Trot, nurse 
came back with Daisy, crying more bitterly than ever. 
Mamma had said that thd two little girls were not to 
come downstairs at all this evening, but, instead, to 
go to bed directly. She said she should not have 
felt so displeased with them if it had only been 
mischief, but as they ha;d been told never to meddle 
with the coals, it was disobedience toa, which is worse 
&<m mischief. 

VoGt Daisy and Trot ! No bran pie that night, 
and no sweet crust, 3nd no story, and no white 
paper parcel. Oh, how they did cry, and how the 
tears did run down over their grimy faces ! 

What a pity it is that we can't be punished before 
our faults, instead of after them \ I don't think we 
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should do wrong half so often then. If any one had 
said to Daisy and Trot — "Now, if you like to he 
sent to hed to-night, instead of opening the hran pie 
and hearing the story, you may play with the coals 
for a quarter of an hour to-morrow morning," do you 
think they would have cared to do it ? Not they. 
Because the punishment was really so much worse 
than the little bit of pleasure that they got out of 
the mischief. 

So they were washed and tucked up in bed, and I 
had to go downstairs by myself. That was very 
stupid work. Half the fun of the bran pie to me — 
excepting of course the story — was seeing my little 
cousins jump and caper so merrily when it was opened. 
However, I knew it was no use teasing mamma to 
let them come down again ; but I did ask her if^ as 
it was my turn to cut the pie, she would let me wait 
until next evening, when we could all be together 
again. She said all right, so I ran upstairs to tell 
Daisy and Trot. 

I found them crying quietly in their beds, expecting 
that the pie was being cut and the story told whilst 
they were fast tucked up there, out of the way : and 
you may be sure they were glad enough when they. 
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found that eyerything was to be sayed until next 
night. 

When I came down again I felt dreadfully un- 
comfortable. Here poor Daisy and Trot were being 
punished for their little bit of naughtiness, when 
mine about that braid, which I had neyer confessed, 
was snugly wrapped up out of sight, no one knowing 
anything about it. It was very disagreeable having 
to poke it up again, but I felt I should despise my- 
self always if I did not say what I had done. How- 
ever, there was no need to tell papa and mamma, as 
they had had nothing to do with it. I would only 
tell Aunt Mary. 

So when she came to say good-night to me in my 
crib, for I slept in her room then, I kept my arms 
fast around her neck and I whispered, — 

" Aunt Mary, I have got something I want to say 
to you." 

** Well, Alice, what is it ? Another secret belong- 
ing to the bran pie ?" 

" Oh, no; not at all; but I have been keeping it 
until I can't keep it any longer. Aunt Mary, did 
you write that story about Dido on purpose for 
me?" 

p 
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** No," said Aunt Mary, looking very much sur- 
prised. 

** Are you quite sure you did not think about me 
at all, when you were reading it?" 

" No, not at all, Alice ; except that I thought it 
would amuse you very much, and I was rather sur- 
prised that you did not seem to care for it. You 
scarcely laughed at all." 

** No, Aunt Mary, because I thought you had 
been making it on purpose for me, and I did feel so 
uncomfortable; and I did mean to tell you a long 
time ago, only everything got niixed up so, and 
it didn't seem to be any use." 

And then I told her everything, just as I have told 
you at the beginning of this chapter. 

Aunt Mary kissed me. She said she was very glad 
that I had not been able to feel comfortable, because 
even if I had forgotten for a little while, I could 
never have put it quite out of sight. And, besides, 
Lucy might have said, some time, quite innocently, 
that she* had bought the braid, and then I must 
have explained it all, and it would have seemed as if 
I had wanted to hide it. After^that, I felt as if a 
great load had been rolled away from me. Bat 
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wasn't it strange that Aunt Mary should have told 
us;a story so very much like what I had been doing 
myself? 

Next evening we were all bright and happy and 
comfortable again, and it was my turn to cut the pie. 

What do you think I found underneath the crust, 
snugly tucked in amongst the bran ? A little make- 
believe packing case, like those that you sometimes 
see on draymen's carts in front of music warehouses, 
with the name " Broadwood " upon it, and under 
" To be delivered immediately." When I opened it, 
there was a piano inside — a doll's piano, with a key- 
board and music desk and pedals, and places for 
candles to stand on. And when you turned a handle 
at one end, it played a tune — ** Homey sweet home.** 

Papa said he had bought a little box of sweetmeats 
for me, but after I had played the duet for him, 
he thought this would be nicer. So did I, a great 
deal nicer. This would last me all my life, and 
everybody else could be pleased with it too. When 
we had made it play its tune many times, we set 
it on the table and put one of my dolls in front of it, 
as if she were practising, and then Aunt Mary began 
the story, 

F 2 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

MY SLICE. — THE STORY OF GURGLES. 

Gurgles was born at the top of one of the highest 
mountains in Scotland. There were only a few 
drops of him at first ; indeed a moderate-sized 
person might have drunk him up at a mouthful, 
and that was what some of the cabinet council of 
the Queen Consort in whose dominions he was born 
wanted to do. But they dare not do it without first 
going in solemn procession to the Queen, who sat on 
a throne in front of her spinning-wheel, spinning, 
spinning, always spinning, and asking her if she 
would condescend to stand up for a moment and look 
at this new baby, as he was too small to make a 
journey to the court on his own account. 

The Queen arose yery slowly, and turned her great^ 
round, quiet eyes towards the mountain top, where 
little Gurgles was struggling for life amongst a lot 
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of loose earth, which would very soon have made an 
end of him if no one had interfered. 

, " May it please your Majesty," said the Sun, 
prime minister of the government, " he is a weakly, 
fretful little fellow, and you have already plenty of 
his sort in this part of your dominions. Indeed, the 
pigmy creatures calling themselves men and women, 
who live in Scotland, say that the country is overrun 
with them. If you will allow me, I will look steadily 
at him for half an hour or so, and turn him into a 
whit© cloud, in which capacity we can make far more 
use of him." 

" Yes, gracious Sovereign," said another member 
of the council. North Wind, who was generally on 
quarrelsome terms with the prime minister, but 
could make it up when his own interest required, 
"and I will blow him down towards some of the 
English farms, where they are wanting a little rain 
just now for their turnips. It is not much that he 
can do in that way, to be sure, but he may as well 
help." 

" Exactly so," said Messrs. Flint and Gravd, who 
did a great deal of contractors' work for the Queen, 
" or we will send you in an estimate for building up 
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a wall round him, to force him down into the ground 
again. That is not quite so bad as killing him out- 
right, for most likely he would poke his head out 
somewhere else, where he would be more useful. 
Over in the east, for instance, where they say it never 
rains enough.'* 

But the Queen looked earnestly at him, and then 
made a sign to her people to go away. This Queen, 
whose name was Nature, never did speak out loud 
like other queens ; she only made signs, which, how- 
ever, the members of the government understood 
perfectly. But the queer little people, the pigmies, 
who lived in some parts of her dominions, did not 
understand them half so well, and often made the 
most ridiculous mistakes, thinking that the Queen 
wanted them to do one thing, when in reality she 
meant just the contrary. 

The sign which the Queen made now, meant that 
little Gurgles should live. Then she sat down, 
gathered her long white robes about her and began 
to spin again. 

Her prime minister had some very important 
business to do amongst the mountains just then, so 
the Qaeen did not command him entirely away, but 
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she sent a detachment of clouds to stand between 
him and. baby Gurgles, so that the poor child might 
not be quite dried up. And she motioned the North 
Wind to his foreign station on the top of an ice- 
berg, and directed Messrs. Flint and Gravel to fall 
backward, so as to give the baby room to stretch 
himself. 

" He only wants letting alone," she said to her- 
self as she turned the great wheel, " and he will be 
all right. If these pigmies of mine, down in the 
plains, did but know how much good is done by 
letting things alone, what a convenient thing it 
would be for them ! They would not get into half so 
many troubles. I wish the King would allow me to 
speak to them sometimes in their own language. I 
would soon' set them straight then." 

For these pigmies were everlastingly swarming 
round the Queen Consort, and asking her the most 
ridiculous questions ; indeed, some of them were 
more than ridiculous, they were absolutely imperti- 
nent. Once, for instance, a grey-headed fellow, who 
thought himself wonderfully wise, insisted upon 
knowing how old she was ; a subject on which even 
the smallest child might be sure a lady never likes 
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to be questioned. The Queen disdaiiied to reply, 
except by pointing to a chain of pearls which she 
wore outside her robe. Every anniversary of her 
coronation day, a fresh pearl was added to this 
chain, so that if any one could count the jewels, and 
find out at what age the Queen was crowned, he 
would soon know how old she was. Some of the 
pigmies had already counted six thousand of them, 
but then the chain got out of sight somehow under- 
neath her robe ; and though they had peeped and 
pried and poked about, and tried to get hold of it to 
pull a few more pearls out, they had never been able 
to get to the end. 

At which the Queen only smiled. But we are for- 
getting Gurgles. ' 

For some time after he really knew that he was 
going to live, he lay kicking and sprawling on the 
mountain top, as happy as any little baby could be. 
By-and-by he was able to look the prime minister in 
the face without being the least bit afraid of him. 
He was even saucy enough to wink occasionally at 
that important individual; and once he actually 
snapped his fingers at him, without any serious con- 
sequences. Then he* thought he should like to see 
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how things were going on a little lower down in the 
world. So, after looking for a sign from his Queen 
— for he was a very obedient subject, all the real 
people in her dominions were, the pigmies only were 
ever disloyal — he began to skip and jump down the 
mountain side, giving a familiar nod to the Sun 
sometimes, who seemed quite disposed to be friendly 
now ; smiling merrily to the clouds who had kept him 
alive when he was a baby ; kicking and pushing at 
the gravel — ^you see he was old enough to be quarrel- 
some; and sometimes — I don't think I need be 
ashamed to say it — giving soft, sweet kisses to the 
little girl blossoms who came close up to him to 
have drops of water put into their blue and white 
and yellow cups. 

At last he got down into the country where the 
pigmies lived, and there things were not quite so 
pleasant. For these people thought that Gurgles 
was made for nothing but to serve their own pur- 
poses. First of all, a troop of the little boy pigmies 
dabbled about in him with their dirty feet, which 
made him dreadfully indignant, and he scolded them 
as well as he was able in his own language, and 
clapped his hands together, and kicked and shouted » 
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But they only laughed, and thought he was doing it 
to amuse them. 

"Look ! ** they cried, "what pretty splashes and 
dashes and breakers it makes. It's a real jolly little 
brook.*' 

" And so they call me * it,' " said Gurgles, scorn- 
fully. " Well, poor things ! they don't know any 
better." 

And he ran away farther down into the valley, as 
fast as he could ; but matters were not at all 
improved there ; for the longer he ran, the stronger 
he grew, and the pigmies seemed to think of nothing 
but how they might make use of him. Of course, 
he knew that he ought to be useful to his own 
Queen ; that was a different thing altogether, and 
being useful to her only made him happier and more 
beautiful. The Queen never wanted him to do any- 
thing that was disagreeable. Sometimes he had to 
water the little blades of grass, and splash about 
amongst the tall, graceful reeds; and he had to 
make a cool, sparkling bed for the minnows and 
sticklebacks, and a nursery for the baby dragon-flies, 
and a soft rocking couch for the white water-lilies ; 
all sweet and pleasant things to do — ^things which 
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made him happy in the doing of them. But these 
pigmies, wherever they touched him, it was to spoil 
him. The women brought their dirty clothes to him 
to wash — ^ugh ! and they threw all sorts of refuse 
into him ; and if ever they had any filthy mess they 
wanted to get rid of — ^bad eggs, rotten fruit, decaying 
yegetables, " Oh, throw it into the river," they 
cried, as coolly as could be; "it will be all right 
there ! '' 

" All right, indeed," said Gurgles. " But what 
about me, I should like to know?" 

The only way in which he could keep at all clean 
was to run o^ as fast as ever he could, so leaving 
the nasty stuff behind. But the faster he ran and 
the stronger he grew, the worse it became for him ; 
for by-and-by the grown-up pigmies, who saw how 
stout and sturdy he was, came and stood on his 
banks, and stared at him, and thrust their long 
sticks down to find how deep he was, and said one 
to another, — 

" Gurgles is big enough now to be of some use in 
the world." 

" Use in the world," said Gurgles to himself, 
" as if I were not serving my own Queen every day 
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and hour of my life ! These pigmies think that 
nobody is of any ' use ' unless he is doing something 
for them, forsooth ! Such arrogance ! " 

Gurgles jumped up as high as ever he could, and 
sent a lot of water into their faces. He thought 
that would stop them, but it did nothing of the soi*t. 
It only showed them how strong he was. 

" Splendid water power ! *' they said ; " why, there's 
force enough here to turn a mill. Gurgles could do 
tis no end of good if we only set him to it." 

* 

And they did set him to it. A lot of them got 
together with their spades and pickaxes and levels, 
and built an ugly great shed close to him; and 
then they got fast hold of Gurgles and tied him 
tight round the middle of his back, so that he could 
scarcely move, but was obliged to lie still in a 
narrow box they made for him ; and at the end of 
this box they put a wheel, and the desperate 
struggles which the poor river made to get out of 
his prison turned the wheel round. 

That was all the pigmies wanted, to get their 
wheel turned round. They did not care how Gurgles 
hurt himself in getting out of the box ; that was 
not their business. He might spend his whole life 
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in torture, if they could but make him do their 
work, and earn money for them — the selfish, greedy 
creatures. 

But it is only fair to say that they behaved just 
as badly to each other, when they had the chance. 
The strong ones used to get as much out of the weak 
ones as they could ; until a stronger still came, and 
then they were oppressed themselves. Served them 
right, too. Gurgles laughed right well to himself 
when he saw it. And all the time these pigmies 
thought themselves so wonderfully good and wise. 

Well, the poor fellow got away at last, working 
himself free by turning his enemy's wheel ; but his 
troubles thickened as he travelled on. Sometimes 
he was brown, and grey, and purple, and black for 
weeks together with the filth the pigmies poured into 
him from their dye vats and chemical works. One 
day the Queen's prime minister, passing over that 
part of the' country, looked down upon him and 
said, — 

" What! you call yourself a river ; why, I shouldn't 
have known you for one, you dirty, disreputable scamp. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

So he was, only he didn't like to tell the Sun so. 
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And the forget-me-nots never held out their blue cups 
to him now, and the water-lilies never asked leave to 
be rocked to sleep upon his bosom. They could not 
bear to be seen in his company. And though Gurgles 
told them, even with tears in his eyes, that it was 
not his fault, the pigmies had done it all, that did 
not make any difference. They said they were very 
sorry, very sorry indeed; but, really, it was as much 
as their characters were worth now to have anything 
to do with him. 

And still he grew — nothing ever stopped that — and 
the pigmies launched their great dirty coal barges 
upon him, and walled him in with ugly wharves and 
warehouses, so that he had no room to dance and 
caper any more ; no room for anything but to trudge 
wearily, wearily on. If he did struggle out some- 
times towards a green field, they soon got hold of 
him again, and made him carry still heavier burdens 
for them. Poor Gurgles ! the days were very dreary 
days for him now. How sadly he looked back to 
his childhood on that far-away mountain top, when 
as yet he knew nothing about the pigmies and their 
evil ways ! Nay, sometimes he wished the Sun had 
been allowed to turn him into a white cloud, for then 
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at any rate he should have been able to keep him- 
self clean, and the pigmies could not have got hold 
of him. And he would cry out to his Queen to help 
him, but she never did. She sat there on her throne, 
spinning, spinning, always spinning, and looked at 
him out of her great quiet eyes, which seemed to 
have no soul in them ; and spoke not a word. 

One day, when he could really bear up no longer, 
he thought he would ask the Sun for a little light 
on the subject. Was he always to go on like this, 
getting worse and worse, having more and more work 
to do, for people who never gave him a word of 
thanks ? Was there no hope of anything better ? 

So he stopped him one day, as he was going his 
rounds, and making a low bow — for Gurgles was a 
well-behaved river, and the Queen's prime minister 
was a person who thought a great deal of himself — 
he said, — 

" Might it please your Excellency to tell me where 
I am going, and what will be the end of all my 
work?" 

The Sun opened his eyes so wide that Gurgles was 
quite dazzled. 

" Pray who put such silly questions into jour 
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head ? '* he answered, " What is it to you where you 
are going, so long as you know you haye got to go ?** 

'' Please your Excellency, I think it*s a great deal 
to me,** said Gurgles, meekly. 

*' Then you think wrong. Just you keep straight 
ahead, and don't ask any questions. That's all 
you've got to think about, keeping straight ahead. I 
never think about anything else, and I'm a great 
deal bigger person than you are." 
, " Yes, indeed," said Gurgles. 

" Yes, indeed. And if I'm content to do my 
work without asking questions, why a little fellow 
like you ought to be well content to do the same. 
Any goose of a river might have known that, without 
asking." 

So the Sun went proudly on, and Gurgles went * 
wearily on. 

A few days after, as he Was toiling under a load of 
coal barges and market boats, he came up to a great 
moss-covered ridge of rock, in the middle of a com- 
mon. As it had been sitting quietly there for more 
than a thousand years, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed to know a little about something ; so Gurgles 
stopped for a moment or two* 
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'* I say, old fellow," he began — ^you know the 
rock did not make quite such a show in the world as 
the prime minister, and therefore need not be spoken 
to so respectfully — " I say, old fellow, can you tell 
me the meaning of all this ? What have I done that 
our gracious Queen should allow me to be oppressed 
in this way ? I*m sure I've always tried to serve her 
to the best of my ability, and I used to water the 
little flowers, and take care of my minnows and 
sticklebacks, and do my work as faithfully as if I had 
been the most important river in her dominions. 
Why, then, has she cast me out like this, and left 
me to these wretched pigmies ? And if I cry to her 
she does not answer me." 

The ridge of rock shrugged his big round shoul- 
ders. 

*'The Queen Consort can't help you,** he said, 
grujffly. " She can only do as she's told. She tells 
us all what we*re to do, but somebody tells her.** 

" You don*t say so," said Gurgles, much surprised. 
*' I didn*t know there was anybody else." 

" Oh, yes ! we have a King, and he really governs 
everything, only people think the Queen does it, 
because she sits on the throne, and everybody can 
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see her. They can't see the King, though he*s always 
round about somewhere." 

" Oh ! I thought the Queen did all the business." 

*' Business!" and the old rock shrugged his 
shoulders again, " business, indeed ! If you hit her, 
she hits back again ; and if you let her alone, she 
lets ycm alone. That's about all the business %he 
does, I fancy." 

"Well, but," said Gurgles, "things are getting 
worse and worse with me. These pigmies will wear my 
very life out soon. I declare I never have a bit of 
peace now; and as for enjoying myself, why I haven't 
so much as a moment to think about that. It's just 
work and worry from morning to night. And yet, if 
I only knew what was to be the end of it, I could be 
a little more content. Where am I going, do you 
think, and what will become of me ?" 

" Ah, that's what I don't know, and I don't sup- 
pose the Queen Consort can tell you either. She's 
kept me sitting here for a thousand years or more, 
and I don't know yet what's to become of me. I do 
know, though, that as long as I stay here, I keep the 
east wind from that little valley behind me, so that 
the farmers can grow better com there than in all the 
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country round, and that's enough for me. I think 
you can't do better than just go along, without asking 
questions." 

Gurgles turned sadly away. 

" I should like to know what will become of me, 
though," he murmured, as the great heavy coal 
barges pressed him down. " But, perhaps, one 
day I shall see the King, and he will tell me 
something." 

And he did see the King, not very long after. It 
was in the cool of the evening, just as he had strug- 
gled out of a narrow, dirty town, and lay panting 
under the shelter of a fir plantation. Not far away 
was another town, through which he knew he must 
travel ; but here, at least for a little while, was rest. 
The King was pacing slowly along a meadow on the 
opposite side. He was a tall, grave man. Behind 
him, where he had trodden, was a track of lilies, 
white as the snow when it falls on mountain tops 
where the pigmies cannot come. 

Gurgles cried out, with a great and bitter cry : — 

" Oh, King ! have pity on me, and hear me when 
I call!" 

The King turned and looked. His eyes were full 
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of tenderness ; his Toice was soft and low as the west 
wind when it brings the summer-time. 

"What does my little Gurgles want?'* he said, 
stooping down over the poor tired river. And even 
as he breathed upon it, its waters became clearer, 
and its burdens very light. 

"Oh, King!'* said Gurgles, "I work and I am 
tired, and there is no rest for me. And I do not know 
whither I am going.*' 

" Take hold of me," said the King, " and lift your- 
self up, and look away yonder," and the King pointed 
to the west. 

Gurgles took hold of the King, and raised himself 
as high as he could, and looked away towards* the 
sunset. 

Oh, how bright, how beautiful ! Far off, beyond 
the smoky towns, beyond the fields, beyond the woods, 
beyond the grey mountains, beyond everything else 
that he could see, stretched a great expanse of the 
softest, tenderest, deep blue sea. And the wind blew 
lightly over it, curling it into little waves, whose 
crests were tipped with silver flakes of foam ; and 
vessels with white sails, as of ivory and pearl, 
moved slowly over it, and a glory from the sky 
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shone down upon it, and it was very feiir to 
see. 

Water too — ^water just like himself. He belonged 
to it, he felt ; and it belonged to him, though it was 
80 beautiful and pure and restful, and he was so 
soiled and tired. 

" That is your home,'* said the King ; " you are 
going to it all the while. Have patience, and" you 
will one day be at rest.'* 

Then, with a sweet smile, he went silently away. 

Hov gladly Gurgles did his work after that. True, 
it was very hard, and the pigmies were very cruel to 
him, and heavy were the burdens he had to bear ; 
but always when he had time to be quiet, he used to 
eall upon the name of the King, and lift up himself, 
and look far away to the calm blue sea, his home, his 
native land ; and he was strong again. 

Until one day, when his load had been very heavy, 
and he was almost worn out with toiling through the 
hot, dusty towns, he lifted himself up in the cool of 
the evening, to look westward for the sea, and lo ! 
there was no sea, only a flat grey mist steaming up 
over fields and meadows and plantations ; flat grey 
mist through which no ray of light could strike, nor 
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any, even the faintest, gleam of his native land be 
seen. 

It was all a dream, then, that the King had ever 
come to him, and pointed whither his journey led. 
There was no home for him, where storms never 
came, and where his burdens would be lifted ojBF. 
With a low, despairing sigh, as of one who has no 
more any hope. Gurgles slipped down to his place 
again. He was too sad even to cry out for the King 
to come and help him. 

But the King knew that he was in trouble, and 
came to him without being sent for. He was a 
kind, merciful King, often doing so when he knew 
that the poor people in his dominions were too full 
of heaviness to think of him. Gurgles, toiling 
silently on beneath his mud barges and sand rafts, 
saw the grave face bending over him, and heard the 
sweet voice of the King saying, — 

*' I know what it is. Gurgles ; you need not tell 
me. You have been looking for the great sea, and 
you cannot find it any more, and you are full of 
sorrow." 

"Yes, indeed I am, gentle King!*' said 
Gurgles, *'for it seems to me now that there is 
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nothing for me but that I should evermore go on 
in weariness and pain. Almost I wish you had 
never shown me the beautiful blue ocean, than that, 
having seen it once, I should afterwards seek it 
in vain." 

**You do not seek it in vain," said the King, 
smiling. " The Sun has turned your own tears into 
a mist, and spread them out before you, so that you. 
cannot see anything. Lean on me, and look forth 
again." 

The King stretched out his hand to part the thick 
grey clouds. Gurgles leaned on him and looked up, 
and all was clear again. There, far off, gleamed 
the deep blue sea, with its silver-crested ripples, and 
the white sails, as of ivory and pearl, slowly moving 
over it. 

*' It is always there. Gurgles. Next time you 
look for it and cannot find it, remember that it is 
there just the same, only some one has hidden it 
from you. Wait and have patience, and you will 
see it again by-and-by." 

Then the King went away. 

Gurgles toiled on cheerily enough after that. The 
Sun, going his rounds next day, was quite astonished 
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to see what a load the river was carrying, and carry- 
ing it so hravely too. 

"Why, Gurgles, is that you?** he said. "I 
scarcely knew you again. Last time you and I had 
a chat together, you said your hack was almost 
broken, and you couldn't hold up any longer ; and 
here you are careering along, playing with those 
heavy barges as if they were the little paper boats 
which the children used to «ail upon you when you 
were a boy up yonder amongst the mountains. 
What's it all about ? what does it all mean ?" 

" It means this, your Excellency. I know where 
I'm going now, and that makes the difference." 

"Know where you're going, do you?" and the 
Sun laughed scornfully. ** That's more than I do, 
then, and I've been a deal longer on the journey 
than you have. You're like all the rest of the 
young people now-a-days, you fancy yourself wiser 
than your elders. And, pray, may I ask where you 
are bound for?" 

"Away over yonder," said Gurgles, pointing to 
the west. " The blue ocean is my home, and I'm 
going to it as fast as I can." 
The Sun bent his bright eyes westward. 
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" Blue ocean ! such rubbish !" he said. " I can't 
see anything of the sort, and I flatter myself my 
sight is as good as yours. Besides, our Queen's 
dominions only reach as far as that range of moun- 
tains beyond the pine forest, and there's nothing 
else beyond, even if you looked ever so long." 

" Oh, yes, there's everything else beyond," said 
Gurgles. "And what should you say if I were 
to tell you that this Queen of ours doesn't really 
rule at all. She can only do what the King tells her 
to do. Everything belongs to him, and he lets the 
Queen sit on the throne here, but she has nothing to 
do with the blue ocean. He came to me the other 
day, and told me all about it." 

" Oh ! what a little goose you are," said the Sun. 
" I should be ashamed to call myself a river, and 
talk such nonsense. Why, the smallest baby in the 
Queen's dominions knows that there is nothing be- 
yond them. Whatever can be ruled at all, she rules 
— and when she's done with you, you're done with 
altogether." 

And the Sun shook his golden locks over his face, 
and marched proudly away. He didn't know, and 
he didn't want to know either, what lay beyond 
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that range of distant mountains. And he was 
vexed that Gurgles should have found out. 

But Gurgles didn't care a bit. He never cried 
again after that, so that the Sun did not get a 
chance to turn his tears into mist, and hide the blue 
ocean. But one day when he looked, there was a 
mist, for all that. 

" Some of my brother rivers have been crying," 
said Gurgles, " but I will not be afraid. I know 
now that the ocean is always there. And oh ! how 
I wish they knew, too. Do they ever call upon the 
great King, and does he pity them as he pitied 
me?'' 

Gurgles did not know, and he could not go out 
of his place to ask. All he could do was to grow 
bigger and bigger, and do more and more work, and 
carry still heavier burdens; and at last what he 
longed for came to pass. For some of his own 
people, rivers who had not had so much time to 
grow, but only time to weep and wonder, came to 
him and said,— 

" Let us go with you, for we see that you are 
brave, and patient, and cheerful. We will help you 
to beeir these great burdens of yours, and then, per- 
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haps, you will teach us of your wisdom. We, too, 
have toiled, but we know not what the end will be." 

And gladly Gurgles held out his arms and took 
them in, and told them all he knew ; so that most 
joyfully they went on together, to the sea which was 
their home. And ever, as they drew nearer and 
nearer. Gurgles saw more and more of its wondrous 
beauty, and more clearly shone the light upon 
its silver-crested waves, and the pearly ships that 
rocked there were angels now, white-winged angels, 
ever brooding and floating upon the everlasting calm. 
Never a mist, never a cloud any more ; but always 
that deep, clear stillness, with little touches of music 
stealing through it sometimes as nearer and nearer 
he journeyed. 

Until one day, when all his work was done, he 
folded his hands upon his breast and looked west- 
ward to his home, and behold, from a great white 
throne, the face of his King looked down upon him, 
and a voice, sweeter than sweetest winds or waves, 
said, — 

" It is enough. You may come now." 

Then the Queen laid aside her spinning and arose 
full slowly from her place ; and the great Sun^ going 
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down, hid his face, ashamed, in a veil of crimson 
and purple ; and the King's angels, sweeping upwards 
with a great burst of song, said,— 

'^ It is finished, finished. Gurgles has come 
home to the great blue sea. He is at rest,, and for 
ever, now.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AUNT MARY'S SLICE. — GOING TO SCHOOL. 

I THINE papa and mamma liked this story very 
much indeed. Papa kept nodding his head and 
smiling every now and then whilst Aunt Mary read. 
Mamma let her work drop, and sat with her hands 
clasped. Once or twice I am nearly sure I saw 
some tears in her eyes, but I really don't know why 
they should have come, for there was nothing to 
make any one cry. I thought it was a very pretty 
story, though at the same time there was a good 
deal in it that I could not quite make out. I be- 
lieve Daisy thought the same, she looked so puzzled 
sometimes. How could the river, and the sun, and 
the rest of the things talk? As for Trot, after 
trying to listen for awhile, she gave it up, and lean- 
ing her head against my knee, went quietly to sleep. 
When Aunt Mary had finished, Daisy said, — 
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" What a funny story ! " 

And Trot, rousing up, opened her hrown eyes, 
and said, as seriously^ as could be, — 

" Ess, what a funny story ! " 

At which, of course, we all laughed very 
much. 

Our bran pie was beginning to look as if some 
one had been meddling with it a good deal. Three 
slices were altogether gone, but still we managed to 
keep up its respectable appearance by turning the 
cut side away towards the window, and sticking in 
sprigs of holly to cover the empty places. And now 
Aunt Mary's turn had come. She was to do all the 
work to-night, cut the pie, and open the parcel, and 
read the story too. 

I do believe that some one used to interfere with 
that pie, when we did not know anything about it. 
I am quite sure that when Aunt Mary and I laid 
the crust on, there was only one little white paper 
parcel under the slice, with her name upon it ; for I 
put the parcel in myself, and I know what there 
was in it too, a pocket-handkerchief which mamma 
had trimmed with lace- work. And yet, when she 
came to cut the pie on this fourth night, there were 
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two parcels. One yery sqnare, and neat, and tidy, 
with these words written upon it : — 

" For the good Auntie who reads the stories." 

When she opened it there was a little box, and 

inside the box the loveliest bracelet you ever saw, of 

delicate Indian silver-work, five lotus flowers, which 

looked as if they might have been made of hoar 

frost, they were so light and fairy-like. It must 

have come all the way from India too, for papa said 

people never had patience to do such work in this 

country. I wonder who put that box in ? I never 

found out, but I think Aunt Mary was very pleased. 

The story this time was delightful ; we could all 

understand it quite well. It did not make me feel 

uncomfortable either, like that other tale about Dido. 



Going to School. 

In the same beautiful home with Bags and Dido 
lived a frisky, handsome young retriever, named 
House. He did not live in the bosom of the family, 
like his two fashionable little cousins — a pretty com- 
motion House would have made in any lady's drawing- 
room, floundering about amongst lace curtains and 
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embroidered cushions, sweeping vases of flowers ofif 
the table with his big bushy tail, upsetting grand- 
mamma's work-basket for the fun of the thing, or 
rearing himself up on the chimney-piece to look at 
his black face in the mirror, as most likely he would 
have done. No, instead he lived at the farm-yard 
down below the garden, in a barrel with a canvas 
curtain over the front to keep the cold out ; and 
once a day Stockman, the page, used to take him for 
a run in the big field. 

Sometimes his mother, Nell, a middle-aged person 
of steady character and superior education, who lived 
in a proper kennel in the coachman's yard, used to 
be let out at the same time ; but Eouse rather pre- 
ferred going to play by himself, because then he 
could cut as many capers as he liked. And what 
capers they were, too ! He would run after Jenny, 
the donkey, making her kick up her heels in a most 
ridiculous fashion. Or he would dash into the midst 
of eight little black pigs who were amusing them- 
selves by playing with each other's tails. Or he 
would make a spring at the excellent old cow, as she 
licked up with her rough tongue the long grass by 
the hedge side. Or — for he could never be taught to 
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consider sheep in their serious character of future 
legs and shoulders of mutton — he would rush madly 
after grandmamma's Lincolnshire lialf-breds, and 
send them helter-skelter into a comer, and then 
stand shaking his sides with laughter to see how 
frightened they looked. Oh ! he was a merry tyke 
of a dog, as full of fun and mischief. Stockman 
used to say, as an egg is full of meat. 

He was eight months old, as black as a coal, and 
as shiny as a barber's apprentice ; and had never 
done anything all his life but amuse himself. Now 
that sort of thing must come to an end, for Nevil, 
Gracie's brother, a grown-up young man, said Eouse 
must begin to be trained. In other words, he must 
go to school, and Nevil himself was to be the master. 

Bouse only had two books. One was a thick piece 
of stick, the other his master's eye. Nevil took him 
into the big field and threw the stick as far as ever he 
could reach. Bouse was to run after it and fetch it 
back. 

'^ All right," said Bouse to himself, as he careered 

along over the firm smooth grass, " If this is going 

to school, I'll go as long as ever you like, Mr. Nevil," 

. And he sprung on the stick with his big black paws, 

H 
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and seized it in his teeth, and tossed it in the air, 
and worried it, and ran round and round it, until he 
was ahnost dizzy. Very fine fan indeed ! couldn't 
have heen anything better. 

"Bring that stick back!" cried Nevil, from the 
other end of the field, 

" Oh, I daresay ! '* Rouse replied, giving it another 
toss. Stockman had thrown a stick for him some- 
times, and then ordered him to bring it back, but he 
had never thought of such a thing as obeying, and 
why should he do so now ? He could not under- 
stand why a stick should be a plaything one day, 
and a means of education the next. Nevil called 
two or three times, each time in a louder voice than 
before. Then he walked quietly into the middle of 
the field, took the stick and gave Bouse a ringing 
blow with it. 

You must not think that Nevil was angry, or in 
a passion when he did this. It was not anger at 
all. He knew that the dog could only be taught 
to obey him in this way. If Bouse had been a 
real schoolboy, Nevil would have talked to him 
and tried to explain the thing to him; and only, 
perhaps, given him a box on the ear when he was 
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very wilfol indeed. But being a dog made all the 
difference. 

Bonse dropped his tail and hung his head, and 
looked very foolish. He knew well enough that he 
had been naughty. Nevil let him stand so for a little 
while. Then he threw the stick again and cried, 
" Go fetch ! " 

Off went Rouse, caught it, tossed it up in the air, 
played with it, set his teeth into it, gave it another 
toss. 

" Bring that stick back, Rouse ! " 

But no; another toss, another gambol. Rouse 
was trying just how far he dare go with his master. 
Then Nevil began to walk towards him, and as soon 
as Rouse saw that, he remembered the beating, and 
brought the stick back like a good bey. Next time 
he brought it without ever stopping to play with it 
at all. And so ended the first lesson. 

The second, next day, was very much like it, only 
that Rouse was to learn to drop the stick at his 
master's feet when he brought it. He was not like 
some stupid boys, who forget one day what they 
learned the day before.. As soon as he saw his 
master with the stick, he began to jump and bound 
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and wag his taU in expectation of a grand game. 
He thought his education was quite finished, now 
that he had learned to fetch and carry. He did not 
know that was only the beginning. He must learn 
a great deal more before next September, when his 
master would want him to go out shooting over the 
moors. 

The school-room was the field again. Nevil threw 
the stick. Eouse went after it, picked it up, brought 
it back, holding it as high as ever he could, and 
wagging his tail as if he had done something very 
wonderful. 

"Dead," said Nevil, pointing first to the ground 
and then to the stick. 

Dead ! What could that mean ? Eouse had never 
heard such a word before. He looked up wonder- 
ingly into his master's face. Nevil took the stick 
and laid it on the ground and said, — 

" Dead." 

Then he put it in Bouse' s mouth, and again took 
it out and dropped it on the ground, and said 
"dead," but Eouse could not understand. He 
looked up so wistfully, as much as to say, — 

" What 18 it you are talking about ? I would do 
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right if I could, but I really don't know what you 
mean." 

Nevil saw that Eouse was not stubborn, only per- 
plexed. So he went to fetch Nell, who knew all 
about this sort of thing, having learned it at school, 
under the best masters, a long time ago. And then, 
after haying tied Eouse to a tree, that he might not run 
too, he flung the stick away, and sent Nell after it. 
When she brought it back, she stood quite still for 
awhile ; and then, when Nevil said " dead," dropped 
it quietly at his feet, Eouse looking on all the time, 
as seriously as could be. 

After letting her do this several times, Nevil sent 
Nell back, and then tried again with Eouse. He 
could do it quite right now; he brought the stick 
back, held it a little while, and when he heard the 
word " dead," dropped it. 

" Good dog ! clever dog ! good boy, Eouse. All 
right." 

Eouse wagged his tail, held up his head and 
looked as important as the mayor of the smallest 
town in England. 

That was the second lesson. Eouse had learned 
attention and obedience now, and those are two of 
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the most important lessons a dog can learn. Perhaps 
there is no need to say that they are just as im- 
portant for little boys and girls. 

It would take toa long a time to tell you every- 
thing that Rouse learned day by day. He went to 
school every morning for an hour ; always, before he 
was taught a new lesson, practising carefully those 
he had taken before> to make sure he had not 
forgotten them. By-and-by he learned to " go find," 
which was very funny. Nevil used to walk quietly 
along, with the- stick hidden under his coat. He 
would keep talking to Bouse all the time, patting 
him, snapping his fingers at him, and contrive to 
drop the stick without being seen. Then, when he 
had walked on for about fifty yards, he would suddenly 
stop, look about him as if he had lost something, 
and say to Bouse, — 

"Go find!" 

Bouse knew it was the stick, because his master 
had been carrying it when they started, and oflF he 
would start, not bounding or capering, though, but 
at a slow, steady trot, with his nose close to the 
ground ; dodging about from side to side, smelling, 
sniffing, and at last, when he spied the stick, making 
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a frantic rush at it and bringing it back in %uch 
triumph. Nevil would sometimes throw it in the 
lake, too, which was the finest treat of all, for Rouse 
enjoyed nothing so much as a good splash in the 
water. He would stand on the edge, quivering with 
eager anticipation as his master swung the stick 
round in the air before throwing it in, and then, with 
such a tremendous " flop,*' Eouse used to plunge in 
after it, and bring it out, and say as plainly as 
bright brown eyes could speak, — 

** Now again, master, please." 

That stick was Latin, Greek, mathematics, social 
flcience, political economy, indeed everything to 
Bouse ; at once his prize and his punishment, the 
foundation of his success in life and the discipline 
wherewith his evil deeds, when he did any, were 
visited upon him. 

But one day he had a sulky fit. It was when h6 
had been at school nearly two months, so that he 
ought to have known better. Nevil called him one 
morning to have his lesson as usual, but this time 
he was to have it on the lawn in front of the dining- 
room window, so that grandmamma and Gracie 
might see what was going on. Bouse was having a 
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remarkably good time with a mutton-bone which 
Stockman had given him, and was not much dis- 
posed to attend school at all ; but there was no help 
for it, he was obliged to come. Nevil was the com- 
manding officer, and no insubordination was allowed 
in hi8 company. 

He went through his studies pretty well for a 
little while ; but by-and-by, when Nevil threw the 
stick to the farther end of the lawn, and told him 
to fetch it, he flatly refused. He planted his fore- 
feet firmly down on the ground, and wouldn't stir 
an inch. 

" Rouse, go fetch ! " 

No. Rouse would do nothing of the sort. 

Nevil said " good boy," and patted him ; pointed 
to the stick, and said again " go fetch," but still 
Rouse stood like the stump of a tree. . No, he 
wouldn't go. 

Nevil took a whip and gave him a knock with the 
thick end of it. Rouse didn't care for that either. 
He only dropped his tail and hung his head, and 
looked straight before him, as much as to say, — 

'' I won't:' 

Then Nevil took hold of him by the collar to drag 
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him ; and as soon as ever Bouse found that out, he 
dropped on his haunches, and made his back like a 
piece of iron, and would not stir an inch on his own 
account. He let Nevil drag him along, bit by bit, 
as if he had been a lump of wood, across the lawn 
to where the stick lay. Even then he would not 
pick it up, and when Nevil forced his mouth open 
and laid the stick in it, he dropped it again directly. 

Then his master hit him a very, very hard blow, 
a blow that would almost have been cruel if Eouse 
had not been such a naughty dog; and after that 
he held the stick all right. He found that he had 
a will to contend with stronger than his own, and so 
he gave in. Boys who have been going to school 
a great deal longer than two months do the same 
thing sometimes; stand out as long as ever they 
can, and only give in at last because they cannot 
help themselves. But always after his beating Bouse 
was as good as gold, and that is more than can be 
said of real people when they have come out of a 
sulky fit. 

As part of his education was to pick up things 
and bring them to his master, he used sometimes to 
apply it rather curiously. He would take anything 
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that he found in the garden, a pair of shears, or a 
brush, or a hoe, or a glove, and bring it to Nevil ; 
and one day he very much astonished a plump white 
duck by bringing her, too, all the way across the 
lawn to the arbour where Nevil was smoking his 
afternoon cigar. Poor Mrs. Duck was sitting so 
meekly upon her seven eggs, in a delightfully se- 
cluded comer of the garden, when Bouse nipped her 
up and bore her away, with her head and legs 
dangling down most uncomfortably. He did not 
hurt her at all, for retrievers are never allowed to 
bite anything which they carry ; but still the situa- 
tion was decidedly trying for the duck, and when 
the naughty fellow dropped her at his master's feet, 
she looked as indignant as an amiable person can 
possibly do. 

One more story about Rouse, and he shall be 
done with. Sometimes, on summer evenings, Nevil 
and his sister went out for a walk, and took 
the dog with them. One Saturday evening they 
went a long way, across a common and up a hill, at 
the top of which was a little plantation with plenty 
of hedgehogs and weasels and rabbits in it. Rouse 
was allowed to go, carrying his stick as usual ; but 
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this eveningy finding that his master and Gracie 
were too busy talking with each other to take much' 
notice of him, he dropped the stick and set oflF by 
himself into the plantation to have a weasel hunt. 

It was fine fun. He had never done anything of 
that kind before, but it came quite naturally to him, 
as naturally as mischief does to little boys and 
girls. The poor weasels had an exciting time 
of it, but they always contrived to get away from 
him, and so did the rabbits, so there was no harm 
done. Bouse was in full chase after a big fat fellow 
when he heard his master's whistle, and came out 
of the plantation. And now, where was the stick ? 

" Go find ! " said Nevil, thinking that most likely 
he had only just dropped it. 

But for full half an hour Bouse had been frisking 
about in that plantation, and had no more idea 
than the man in the moon what had become of his 
stick. 

" Naughty dog ! go find ! " said his master, when 
he came back without it, and Bouse began to feel 
very uncomfortable, for there is nothing more dis- 
graceful to a retriever than to lose anything which 
has been given him to carry. It is as dishonourable 
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as lying or stealing for a real person. The poor 
fellow trotted round with his nose close to the 
ground, sniffing and smelling and whining, but no 
stick could be found ; and then he came back and 
licked his master's boots, and pawed about upon 
him, as if he would say, — 

" I can't find it. I'm very sorry. Do for- 
give me." 

But Nevil would not forgive him. He was really 
very vexed, because this showed that Rouse could 
not be completely trusted. And he made him go 
again and again, and yet again, to look for the stick, 
until the night grew dark and the dew began to fall, 
and he was afraid to keep his sister out any longer. 
Then he whistled the dog up, and they all set ofif 
home ; but he would not let Bouse go bounding and 
capering along any more, as he had done when 
first they set out for their walk. He made him 
walk close behind him at his heels, and every few 
minutes he turned and said, in an angry voice, — 
. " Naughty dog ! bad dog ! " 

Poor Bouse looked as guilty and dejected as could 
be. He felt he had committed the worst sin that a 
dog is capable of, he had been unfaithful to his 
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trust; and now, perhaps, his master would never 
let him carry anything again. If dogs could cry. 
Rouse would have cried then, he felt so wretched. 
Gracie was quite sorry for him, and asked Nevil to 
eay just one kind word to him, hut Nevil would not. 
He must he taught to rememher when he had done 
wrong. 

At last Bouse could bear it no longer. He slipped 
quietly away, and presently came hack, carrying a 
great stone between his teeth; and after trotting 
patiently along with it for awhile, no one taking any 
notice of him, he looked up so wistfully in his mas- 
ter's face, and said, as well as he was able, — 

"I have lost my stick, but you see I am carrying 

« 

something else. Will not this 4o as well ? Will 
you not forgive me now ?" 

Nevil could not resist that — who could, indeed ? 
He stooped down and gave the poor dog a pat, but 
even then Bouse did not begin to prance and caper 
again. He knew that he was forgiven, but still his 
conscience smote him, so that he felt he ought to do 
penance a little longer. Next morning he was more 
diligent than ever with his lessons, and then he 
brightened up and was all right again. 
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Rouse never went shooting with his master on the 
moors, though. Before September came he was 
dead. Nevil found him quite cold and stiff one 
morning ; he had strangled himself by jumping up 
and catching his chain round the palings. A grave 
was made for him under one of the great fir-trees on 
the lawn, and a stone with his name upon it was 
put over him. Every one was very sorry, for Bouse, 
with all his faults, was a true-hearted, affectionate 
fellow ; and, if he had only lived, would have been 
the best dog in the family. Perhaps he is happier 
som'ewhere else now. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

mamma's slice. — THE. BLUE ROSETTE. 

The next slice was mamma's. Under it she found 
a parcel containing a black silk apron. I had 
hemmed it, and Aunt Mary had trimmed it with 
very pretty braid-work. - There was a little pocket 
on each side, with braid-work round, and cord and 
tassels to tie it. 

When mamma put it on, to let us see how pretty 
it looked, papa said he thought he ought to have 
something to do with it too, and he told her to come 
to him. Mamma came and dropped a curtsey in front 
of him, just as if she had been a little girl, and papa 
gave her four threepenny-pieces, two to put in each 
pocket, so that they might rattle. Then she made 
another curtsey, and went back to her seat. Aunt 
Mary and I, who knew papa was doing it for fun, 
laughed very much, but Daisy looked so surprised. 
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She seemed to think mamma was quite too big to 
have threepenny-pieces given to her to rattle. 
Aunt Mary now began to read the story. 

The Blue Eosette. 
Star and Beauty were two very aristocratic little 
calves who lived in the strictest seclusion on a splen^ 
didly managed farm. They never left their luxurious 
stable except on fine days, to take a short airing in 
the fold-yard, under the protection of Hodge, the 
foreman. They fed upon the best linseed-cake that 
could be bought for love or money; they ate the 
freshest, sweetest new-mown clover ; .they drank the 
purest water and the whitest milk ; tl^ey had a fresh 
carpet of clean straw laid down for them every day 
of their lives. They had nothing in the world to 
do but eat, drink, sleep, and admire themselves in 
each other's large soft brown eyes. Society required 
nothing of them except that they should look elegant. 
They were possessed of all that calves could possibly 
desire, unless, perhaps, freedom might be considered 
a desirable thing ; but then, as neither of them had 
ever known what freedom means, they could scarcely 
be pitied for not possessing that too. 
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On the same farm with these children of many 
mercies, lived two other little calves, Rough and 
Scrub by name. They did not belong to the upper 
or fold-yard classes at all, but cut capers on their 
own account from morning to night in the seven-acre 
paddock, a dry bit of field at the back of the stack- 
yard. Every day they grew scrubbier and more 
rough. Their bones stuck out, and their jackets 
were shamefully dirty, and their tails looked just 
like short bits of rope that had. got untwisted at the 
ends, and they talked to each other without the least 
regard for grammar, and their accent was provincial, 
and their deportment dreadfully free and easy ; and 
altogether they were a couple of the dirtiest, shab- 
biest, merriest, most ill-conditioned little vagabonds 
that ever lived upon short commons and unlimited 
neglect in this work-a-day world. 

The only restraint they ever knew was at sun- 
down, when Hodge came to drive them into their 
shed until next morning. They did not relish being 
driven into that shed at all, even though it afforded 
them a decent shelter from the rain and cold. Going 
to bed, especially in the summer time, was simply a 
nuisance. They would much rather have slept under 
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the hedge in the paddock, like true-born little vaga- 
bonds, or squeezed through a hole in the paling 
and covered themselves in the loose straw round the 
stack, so that they could have jumped up and had a 
fling whenever they liked, during the night. But 
then, there were those tiresome laws against vagrancy 
— why in the world couldn't the farmer let his stock 
sleep where they liked ? — and the bailiflf coming round 
with his long stick, and his fine talk about decency 
and respectability. " Bother decency and respecta- 
bility! " said the plebeian little calves; " let them give 
us a good feed of clover first, like those two stuck- 
up youngsters over yonder in the fold-yard, and then 
talk to us about what we owe to decency and respec- 
tability." But still they had to go into the shed, 
after all. 

On their way they used to pass the commodious 
residence in which Star and Beauty lived. The top 
half of the door was generally open, so that they 
could peep in at the young aristocrats, and some- 
times they would thrust their noses over and snuff 
up with envious relish the delicious smell of linseed- 
cake and new-mown clover which was wafted out 
from the mangers of nobility. 
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That delicious smell always put Eough and Scrub 
into a bad temper. They never got any linseed- 
cake, not they. And as for clover, new-mown clover, 
with its fragrant clusters of crimson blossoms, they 
did not even see such a luxury from one month's 
end to another, unless a waggon-load of it happened 
to go by on the other side of the hedge. And what, 
they should like to know, was the use of seeing it 
go by on the other side of the hedge ? The owner of 
the farm was shamefully unfair — that was what the 
owner of the farm was. No wonder their coats were 
ragged, and' their tails like ends of untwisted rope, 
and their legs not worth mentioning for shape or 
comeliness, when there was such favouritism in high 
quarters. What did the owner of the farm mean, 
they should like to know, by keeping some of his 
calves in a splendid establishment, and feeding them 
on the fat of the land, whilst others were turned out 
to the short dry grass of that miserable little seven- 
acre paddock, where a few stray heads of clover were 
as hard to find as plums in a workhouse pudding, 
or raisins in boarding-school cake ? What had Star 
and Beauty done that they should live in luxury, 
with new carpets to kick about upon every day of 

I 2 
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their lives ; and what had they, Bough and Scrub, 
left undone, that they should be driven to that hole 
of a hovel night after night, with never a wisp of 
clean straw to lie down upon, or a taste of anything 
to make them feel comfortable ? 

And the two vagabond calves used to give their 
heads a toss, and their tails an indignant switch as 
they trundled off, in front of Hodge, to their " casual 
ward " in the cowshed. 

But if Star and Beauty had the best of it at night. 
Bough and Scrub got their turn sometimes in the 
morning, when the sun was shining and the dew- 
drops winking on the grass, and they frisked past 
the half-open mansion-house door to the seven-acre 
paddock, where, after scratching up a scanty break- 
fast, and taking a drink from the pond, they would 
have nothing to do all day but stretch themselves 
in the sun, or toss and tumble and caper on the 
rough grass ; and rest, when they were tired, under 
the cool shade of the elm-trees down at the bottom 
of the field. 

*'.Come, come," they would say to each other, as 
they peeped over the mansion-house door, and saw 
Star and Beauty lying with a whole mangerful of 
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crimson clover before them, and never a bit of sun- 
shine or fresh air to help it down, " come, come ; 
things are not so bad with us, after all. Fine clothes 
and pretty figures and delicate complexions are all 
very well in their way, but they're an awful plague 
when you have to stay in the house all day long to 
take care of them. We'd rather have dry grass. 
Miss Beauty, and a drink of plain water, and a 
good romp after it, than eat any quantity of ripe, 
red, juicy clover, and then have nothing to do but 
stare at each other until we're hungry again." 

And down went the scraggy little heads, and up 
went the twisty little bits of tails, and away went 
the saucy little rascals to the seven-acre paddock 
and the short grass, and the fun and the freedom 
and the frolic, leaving Star and Beauty in meek-eyed 
indolence amongst their straw. 

Poor little elegant calves ! It was not their fault 
that they were so good-looking as to be worth taking 
care of and introducing to society at the Fenborough 
Agricultural Show. They had had nothing to do 
with it. And they had never done any harm to any 
one, that they knew of. Why, then, should they be 
subjected to the insolence of the lower classes ? Why 
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could they not be allowed to compliment each other 
in peace and quietness ? So they just turned their 
loYely heads away, and gently rubbed one another's 
noses, and they wondered whatever those rough, 
rude calves meant by making faces and jeering at 
them every time they passed the mansion->house door. 
Such dirty creatures too, and with such ragged coats, 
and bones sticking out all over them. It was quite 
shocking that there should be that class of people in 
the world at all. If calves of the lower orders could 
not keep themselves clean, and speak good grammar, 
and refrain from flinging themselves about in that 
disgusting manner, why did they not go out of sight, 
or retire to some obscure comer of the farm where 
respectable families would not be annoyed by them ? 
Eeally this sort of thing was becoming insufferable. 
It must be put a stop to. The owner of the farm, 
or Hodge, or some person in authority must be 
spoken, to, and means taken to secure the privacy of 
the mansion-house. 

So said Beauty, putting out her tongue and lan- 
guidly licking up a head of clover which happened to 
be within reach. She did not care very much for it; 
she was beginning to be rather tired of these early 
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spring vegetatles. And she wondered what it would 
feel like to be out in the open air without an atten- 
dant to walk behind her. Perhaps it would be rather 
nice. She did not know. 

But she did find out before very long, and so did 
Star, how it felt to be in the sunshine ; for next 
day the owner of the farm came to the mansion- 
house door, and after looking ait them, and feeling 
them all over, and stroking them down, told them 
that, as their education was now completed, and their 
manners formed upon the best models, and their 
beauty cultivated to its utmost possible extent, the 
time had arrived when they should be introduced to 
society, in order to assume that position and ob- 
tain that settlement to which their rank entitled 
them. 

Accordingly one of the great harvest waggons was 
brought to the door, fresh straw was laid at the 
bottom, and after much patting, petting, and praising. 
Star and Beauty were lifted in and conveyed at a 
gentle trot down the Fenborough Bead. 

It was very pleasant. The air was delightfully 
refreshing, and the sun tery warm, though at first 
the light dazzled their eyes because they were not 
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accustomed to* it. But they could not skip about, 
even if they had wished it ever so, as they were 
packed in with trusses of straw to keep them from 
knocking against each other ; and the netting which 
was stretched over them for a protection from the 
flies, prevented them also from tossing their heads 
in anything like a frisky fashion. However, that 
was a trifling inconvenience. They were having a 
carriage-drive, and they were going to be introduced 
to society ; and under such circumstances people of 
breeding do not care to frisk about like vulgar folk 
at a village frolic. 

As the waggon passed the seven-acre paddock, 
Bough and Scrub scampered up to the hedge to see 
what all the noise was about. They soon caught 
sight of their genteel relations, languidly swaying 
backwards and forwards amongst the trusses of 
straw. Star and Beauty loolied the other way, they 
were afraid of having rude remarks addressed to 
them; but Bough and Scrub had no intention of 
being put off in that way. 

"Going out for a ride, eh?'' said Bough, who 
generally began the fun when these two naughty 
fellows wanted to annoy their superiors. " Going 
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out for a ride, and in such a pretty carriage, too. 
My word, how grand we are ! Isn't it nice ?'' 

And Eough set his feet together, and began to jog 
backwards and forwards, just as Star and Beauty 
were obliged to jog, on account of the motion of the 
waggon. 

" Don't take any notice," whispered Beauty, turn- 
ing her great brown eyes serenely away to a meadow 
ever so far oflf. " Mamma said we were never to 
take any notice when rude people spoke to us. And, 
besides, Hodge is here ; we are quite safe." 

" Are you comfortable in that 'ere carriage ?" said 
Scrub ; " wouldn't you like to have a bit of a fling 
now, only you can't ? Just look here." 

And Scrub gave a splendid caper on the grass as 
he said so, to let the genteel calves see what a nice 
thing a bit of a fling was, when people could get it. 

Star looked out of the corner of one eye, as far as 
he could see without quite turning round. Yes, a 
fling would certainly have been very delightful, on 
that soft springy grass too, only it might spoil his 
lovely satin overcoat, and that would not do at all. 
But never mind, rank had its little disadvantages 
sometimes. They could not be helped. They must 
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not be mourned over. . And on the waggon jogged, 
Bough and Scrub staring after it, and making rude 
remarks as long as it was in sight. 

Where could those two young people be going, 
with straw cushions, too, and a netting to keep the 
flies away, and a servant to take care of them? 
Something must be going to happen. Fayouritism 
again, most likely ; some sort of 'a fresh treat for 
my lord and my lady, as if their life already, from 
morning to night, was not just one long, uninter- 
rupted treat. Why, fresh air and sunshine were 
the only things in the world they could possibly 
have wished for, and now they were having these 
too. What injustice ! Bough and Scrub must find 
out all about it. So off they set across the field, to 
a respectable, middle-aged cow who was standing 
vdth her feet in the pond, and asked her if she 
could give them any light on the subject. 

Mrs. Brindle — ^that was the cow's name — could 
tell them everything. There was to be an agricul- 
tural show at Fenborough next day, and Star and 
Beauty had been entered for prizes. If they gained 
the first prize, they would have blue rosettes fastened 
upon their foreheads, and most likely, when they 
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were brought home, there would be flags upon the 
waggon, and perhaps a band of music and a great 
deal of cheering. Mrs. Brindle knew all about that 
sort of thing, for she had been considered — she 
mentioned this with a slight blush — something of a 
beauty in her day, and had taken the first prize at 
the Eoyal Agricultural Show, when she was intro- 
duced. And if it had not been for the delicate 
state of her nervous system at the present time, and 
the important duties which were expected from her 
upon the farm, she could quite have enjoyed a trip 
to Fenborough herself, though, of course, at her 
time fof life, she left prizes and such things to 
younger people. 

And Mrs. Brindle gave her tail a complacent 
swing, and turned gently away, as if to intimate 
that she had no further remarks to make. 

Oh ! that was it, then. And Eough and Scrub 
put their heads together as they walked slowly back 
to the shelter of the elm-trees, to talk over what 
they had heard. So by-and-by Star and Beauty 
would come home with blue rosettes on their fore- 
heads, and then the idle creatures would be more 
insolent than ever. And , bands of music and 
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cheering — such nonsense, such ridiculous non- 
sense ! 

And yet it must be rather pleasant to have such 
attentions paid to one. Fancy themselves now, 
supposing they were a little bit handsomer, riding 
gracefully home in the waggon, with crowds of people 
looking at them, and praising them, and making a 
fuss over them. Very nice, very nice indeed ! And, 
pray, why had not such happiness fallen to their lot, 
they should like to know ? Why had they not been 
allowed to have large brown eyes and delicate com- 
plexions and lovely salmon-coloured noses, with 
drops of crystalline dew upon them ? And why had 
they not been fed with linseed-cake and new-mown 
clover, until their bones had gone out of sight, and 
their skins become soft and smooth as satin ? 
Something was wrong, or one would not be put up 
and another put down in that shameful manner. 
But they would rebel, that they would ; they would 
strike ; they would emigrate ; they would do some- 
thing to show the farmer that they were not going to 
be beaten down and trodden under foot any longer, 
whilst people who had no more right to it than 
themselves were sent to shows, and bedizened with 
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blue rosettes^ and brought home with music and 
cheering, Kke royalty itself. 

And just to feel how strong he was, and how 
much he could do if he tried. Scrub gave his hind 
legs a vigorous fling, and happened to hit Rough on 
the head. He did not mean to hui*t him, he was 
only trying experiments with his hind legs, but 
Rough was vexed all the same, and thought Scrub 
intended to insult him;' and so he hit back in 
return. You see they had been talking about their 
wrongs until they had talked themselves into a bad 
temper, and neither of them was disposed to take an 
injury quietly, even though it might have been an 
unintentional one. 

Of course Scrub hit back then, and a great deal 
harder, because he really had begun to mean it ; and 
there was presently a regular stand-up fight between 
them. They butted each other with the little bits 
of horns which were beginning to grow upon their 
foreheads, and they kicked, and strove, and struggled, 
and at last got so fmious, that one of the farming 
men, who was going through the field, came up with 
his hoe and gave them a good beating, and shut 
them up in separate sheds until next morning. 
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Here Aunt Maiy stopped. The story was only 
half done, she said, but we should find the rest of it 
under papa's slice. So we children went oflf to bed, 
wondering very much what would be the end of 
these four queer little people. 

Next night being Sunday, the pie was not opened 
at all. Instead, Aunt Mary played for us, and we 
sang many pretty little hymns for children. Then 
mamma read us a story from the Bible — it was the 
story of Joseph this time — and when the reading 
was over, we had to answer questions about it. For 
each question that we answered correctly, mamma 
gave us a little white counter. ^Daisy got the most 
counters. She had a very good memory, and always 
used to listen attentively. 

Last of all, papa took Trot on his knee, and Daisys 
and I sat on each side of him, and he told us about 
things that happened when he was a little boy. 
That was what he always used to do on Sunday 
evenings. Of course I had heard it over and over 
and over again ; but it was always as wonderful and 
delightful as ever. I felt so disappointed if any one 
happened to come to see us on Sunday evenings, so 
that papa could not tell us his little-boy stories; 
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because other nights he was tired, and mamma would 
not let us trouble him. 

On Monday evening he opened his slice of the pie. 
In the parcel underneath he found a smoking-cap of 
black velvet, embroidered with gold braid, and with 
a long tassel on one side. That was what Aunt 
Mary had been making when she wanted me to go 
into the town for her, you remember. 

We made him put it on, as mamma had put her 
apron on, and very nice he looked ; for his hair had 
not begun to be so grey then, and it curled so prettily 
under the edge of the cap. He said he thought, as 
we had made him put it on, we ought to give him a 
cigar ; for what was the use of a smoking-cap if you 
hadn't anything to smoke ? 

Mamma said all right, there was a nice cosy fire 
in the breakfast-room, and he could go there and 
have his cigar as comfortably as could be, all by 
himself, whilst Aunt Mary read the story to us in the 
drawing-room. 

But papa said " No." Mamma knew well enough 
of course he would. And then Aunt Mary began the 
second part of the story. How anxious I had been for 
two whole days to hear what became of those calves ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

papa's slice. — THE BLUE ROSETTE {continued). 

Meanwhile, Star and Beauty were jogging along to 
the Fenborough Agricultural Show. 

There were numbers of people waiting to see them 
get out when their carriage arrived at the show-yard, 
and numbers more walking about inside, chiefly 
gentlemen with catalogues in their hands. Some of 
these gathered about our two little friends, and pulled 
at them, and felt them all over, and measured their 
backs, and their chests, and their foreheads — '*If this 
is society,'* thought Beauty' to herself, "it is not so 
very nice after all " — and pinched them and squeezed 
their ears, and at last fastened a great blue rosette, 
with long ends to it, upon each of their foreheads, 
after which they were taken to a pen and left to 
themselves for a little while. 

Star and Beauty did not know what the rosettes 
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meant at all. They only knew that the long ends 
were yery troublesome, because they dangled about 
so, and got into their eyes, and tickled their ears. 
They tried to scratch them oflf with their hind feet, 
but they could not reach so far ; and then they tried 
to rub them oflf against the railing, but they were 
too fast on for that, so they were obliged to let them 
alone. Star was complaining of being plagued so 
with the ceremonies of society, when a handsome 
young bullock, who was standing not far away, came 
to the front of his pen, and after apologizing for the 
liberty of addressing them without an introduction, 
said that, instead of being annoyed, they ought to 
be exceedingly proud of the ornaments upon their 
foreheads ; because the blue rosette meant a first 
prize, and it had been given to them on account of 
their beauty. He had a rosette himself, as they 
might observe if they looked at the side of his head, 
— ^here Mr. Bullock turned to give them a prospect 
of it,^but it was only an orange one, which came 
second in value. However, it was better than none ; 
and most likely he should be in the first class next 
year if the gentleman with whom he lived behaved 
well enough to him, 

E 
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Of course Star and Beanty were qnite content 
then. They did not try to rub their rosettes any 
more ; bat after thanking Mr. Bollock for his polite 
attentions, and saying that they hoped for farther 
acquaintance, they lay down to rest until next morn- 
ing, when the fine ladies and gentlemen would come 
to look 9ii liiem* 

It was not quite so comfortable as being at home 
in their country mansion, for they had not straw 
enough to lie upon, and the wind blew rather cold 
into their pen. However, they managed to get 
through the night, and in the morning Hodge, who 
was still in attendance, served them an elegant 
breakfast of linseed-cake and clover, and Mr. Bul- 
lock, who seemed quite inclined to be on friendly 
terms, came forward and complimented them upon 
their appearance, so that the time^ passed very 
agreeably until ten o'clock, when the company were 
to arrive^ Of course, after that, there was no time 
for chit-chat« Star and Beauty adjusted their rosettes, 
and smoothed their faces, and switched away with 
their tails a few straws which were sticking to their 
dresses, and then^ placing themselves in an elegant 
position^ waited for admiration, with the well-bred 
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ease and indifference of people who know that they 
are snre to get it. 

They did get it, too. Every one who came past 
the pen had something flattering to say to them, 
which of course was very gratifying ; because calves, 
like other members of society, like to feel themselves 
appreciated, especially when they have taken so 
mnch trouble to give people the opportunity of 
seeing them. At first, when the compliments were 
paid. Beauty used to smile and bow very prettily in 
return, and arch her plump neck, and drop her 
round eyelids, and then glance shyly round to see if 
Mr. Bullock was looking ; but by-and-by, when she 
became more accustomed to that sort of thing, she 
took it as her right. She was beautiful, and people 
(mght to take notice of her, and there was no need 
for her to be so very grateful. It was quite enough 
that she looked pretty, without taking the trouble to 
thank those who told her so. 

Ah ! she and Star knew, now, why they had been 
taken such care of, and fed upon the best linseed- 
cake, and kept in that comfortable mansion-house, 
instead of being allowed to run about in public like 
those rude boys. Bough and Scrub. And they 

E 2 
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determined that when they got back to the Grange 
farm they would neyer even look at such vulgar 
people again ; they would ask to haye the upper half 
of their door securely fastened, so that the two ill- 
bred calves should not be able to stare in upon them 
in passing. Of course that would keep out a great 
deal of fresh air, and all the sun, but if these 
privileges could only be bought at the risk of insult, 
why they must be relinquished. Position was better 
than fresh air, any day. 

So the first day of the show passed, and in the 
evening they had a little chat with Mr. Bullock, and 
went to sleep. Next day it was not nearly so 
pleasant, because the cheap trip people came, and 
wanted to be so familiar. That really was the worst 
of common people, they never knew how to keep 
their distance — such incessant jpatting, and punching, 
and pinching became quite a nuisance. And the 
show was kept open, so late too, and the gas-light 
was so trying, and the clover so very flabby, and 
every day it got worse. Oh, dear, dear ! how tedious 
this first season in town did begin to be. How they 
did long to get back to their country house. They 
could almost have wished that they had not belonged 
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to the npper classes at all ; nay^ they could almost 
have changed places with Eough and Scrub, and 
taken their shaggy coats and thick tails and bony 
little bits of legs, if with these they could have had 
a few hours' peace and quietness, away from that 
perpetual glare and crowd and confusion. 

To make matters worse, too, they found that their 
loveliness was beginning to fade in the hot foul 
atmosphere of the show. The dew began to dry up 
from their salmon-coloured noses ; their eyes grew 
dim and red, their ears limp and flabby. , They were 
so fearfully tired that they had to put themselves 
into all sorts of awkward positions to keep from 
quite falling down. Beauty would have smiled grate- 
fully enough now for one single compliment, even 
from the roughest of the cheap trip people, but none 
was offered. Instead, the ladies and gentlemeii who 
came past the pen made fun of her. One fat, red-' 
&ced man looked at the blue rosette, all dingy and 
faded now, which dangled from her forehead, and 
said to a smart young woman beside him, — 

'^ The idea of that creature taking the first prize. 
It's ridiculous ! " 

"PerfecUy," said the lady. *'Poor little ob- 
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ject! I wonder if she knows what a figure she 
looks." 

Ton may be sore there was no more pleasure for 
Beauty after that. Eyen young Mr. Bullock with- 
drew his polite attentions, and bestowed them upon 
two milk-white calves who, in all the freshness of 
youthful beauty, had been placed in a pen on the 
other side of him. He did not even shake hands 
with poor Beauty when, on the fifth day of the show, 
Hodge came to say that the carriage was waiting. 
No, he was talking and laughing as merrily as 
possible with the two Misses Milkwhite, and only 
gave his tail an indifferent swing as his former 
fayourites turned for a farewell look. He was 
making fun of Beauty's withered &ce, if she had 
only known it. 

So the poor things were lifted into the waggon, and 
flags were put up, and there was a band of music, 
and Hodge had a rose in his button-hole, and all the 
people on the farm were assembled to see the pro- 
cession come home. But what did Star and Beauty 
care for that ? They only wanted to be at rest, away 
from the glare and noise, and, worse still, the hollow- 
ness of society. Wearily enough they dropped upon 
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their straw beds that night, and they hoped the 
farmer would never, never, never send them to 
another agricultural show, even though they won the 
blue rosette fifty times over. 

Tou will perhaps like to know now what became 
of Bough and Scrub. 

After having seen the other little calves go to the 
show, they began to be very naughty indeed. Bough 
was the worst. He grew more and more jealous, 
and envious, and discontented. He was vexed with 
himself for not being handsome, and vexed with the 
farmer for not feeding him upon Unseed-cake, and 
vexed with Hodge for not speaking to him respect- 
fuUy enough, and vexed with Scrub for not letting 
him always eat in the best part of the field and 
sleep on the driest side of the shed. In a word, he 
disliked himself, and his neighbours, and the farm, 
and the government, and everything. 

So one day he determined to emigrate. At any 
rate, he could not be worse oflf, go where he would. . 
The Duke of Dykeland's place was a little farther up 
the country, he would go there and start afresh. 

But he did not say anything to Scrub about it, 
because he liked the idea of being, as. he called it, 
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on his own hook. Accordingly he set to work 
quietly one night, jnst as it was beginning to be 
darky and no one could see him. There was a thin 
place in the hedge of the seven-acre paddock^ on the 
side next the road. He poked and poked until he 
had made this thin place quite a hole, and then he 
pushed and pushed until he had got through to the 
other side, clear away from everybody. 

He thought, when once he got to the other side, 
he should have been in a fair track for Dykelands ; 
but instead he found himself at the bottom of a 
dirty ditch, in a fair track for nothing but being 
choked with mud and slime. After plunging for 
half an hour, he scrambled out of it, rubbed himself 
clean on the grass, and felt himself all over, to be 
sure that no bones were broken. Then he set for- 
wards to the model farm of Dykelands, about two 
miles away. That was a fine farm, with plenty of good 
green grass and blossoming clover, and he thought 
if he could get taken on there he might manage to 
have a tolerably comfortable time of it ; and even, 
after a few months of generous diet, grow handsome 
enough to be introduced into society at an agricul- 
tural show. 
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But two miles is a long way, and Eough got yery 
tired, and he thought he would lie down to sleep 
under the hedge. When he awoke, it was quite 
dark. However, he knew the way to the farm, so he 
took a mouthful of grass — it was very dry grass, 
not even so good as that in the seven-acre paddock 
— and trudged on. 

Presently he heard a fearful noise. It was the 
Duke's carriage and four, careering along at a tre- 
mendous pace, bringing His Grace home from a 
meeting of Liberd electors. Rough was tired, con- 
fused, faint, and half asleep. Instead of getting 
out of the way, he stumbled into the middle of the 
road. Almost before he knew where he was, the 
horses' feet were upon him, the Duke's carriage 
rolled over him, and he had but just strength to 
drag himself to a heap of stones, where Hodge found 
him in the morning, stiff and quite dead* 

So much for the emigration scheme. Now about 
Scrub. 

He felt very lonely without his companion ; for, in 
spite of their frequent quarrels, they had a sincere 
attachment for each other. Perhaps he might have 
been inclined to emigrate too, but he happened to 
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overhear Hodge and the fiEurmer discnssing the un- 
timely fate of poor Bough, and wisely resolved to 
stay at home. Still, he felt that there was some- 
thing out of joint somewhere. The thought crossed 
his mind that perhaps, after all, he might be oat of 
joint himself, as well as the '' things." So he went 
and opened his feelings to Mrs. Brindle, who was 
sitting by the pond, looking as peaceful as though 
there were no such plagues in' the world as unjust 
£armers, bloated aristocrats, and neglected calves. 

It was the best thing he could have done. Mrs. 
Brindle, though not a person of advanced views, had 
a great deal of common sense. She had gone 
through life with her eyes open, and in her quiet 
way knew as much as most people. She listened 
patiently to Scrub's statement of his wrongs, heard 
him express his opinions about his board and 
lodgings, and his aspirations after linseed-cake and 
well-shaped legs ; looked as grave as possible when 
he told her how he wanted to be fat, handsome, and 
happy, to live in a mansion-house like Beauty, and 
to have proper attention paid to him. Then she 
opened her mouth and spake. 

She told him he was a downright stupid, foolish 
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calf, and that he had much better make the best of 
himself in the station to which he was bom, than 
worry the flesh ofif his bones and spoil what little 
beanty he did possess^ by envying those who appeared 
to be more prosperous. She said it was all very 
well to be good-looking, she had been a beauty her- 
self once — ^here Mrs. Brindle glanced at the reflec- 
tion of herself in the pond, and drew herself up 
with matronly dignity — but good looks had their 
disadyantages. If he wanted the silky tail, and the 
pink nose, and the new-mown clover, and the linseed 
cake, he must make up his mind to take the shut-up 
stable along with them ; and if he liked freedom 
and fresh air, he must not object to the short com- 
mons which generally accompany such privileges. 

Also, for her own part, she should advise him, 
instead of tossing his head next time he passed 
Beauty's door, to take ofif his cap politely and ask 
to be allowed the favour of a little private conversa- 
tion with her ladyship. He would perhaps find out 
then that even rank and loveliness have their draw- 
backs ; and learn how much wiser it is for calves to 
be content where they are, than envy peopld who 
may be really no better off than themselves. 
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Scrub took Mrs. Brindle at her word. Next time 
lie passed the mansion-house door, he stopped and 
asked if Beauty would be good enough to spare him 
five minutes, as he had matters of importance to 
mention to her. Beauty came forward very gra- 
ciously. Indeed, ever since that Fenborough show, 
her manners towards the humbler inhabitants of the 
farm had been much sweeter, for she had learned 
that if the lower classes are sometimes rough and 
rude, the higher ones can be in their turn hollow 
and forgetful, which is just as bad. She began to 
find, too, that the world was not made entirely for 
her own convenience, and that one can let in other 
good things besides air and sunshine by having the 
stable-door half open sometimes. 

So the two calves had a serious talk, at the end of 
which Star and Beauty said they should be delighted 
to see Scrub if at any time he would stop to take a 
head of clover with them ; and he on his part pro- 
mised that if the farmer ever so far relaxed his 
rules as to allow them to visit the seven-acre pad- 
dock, he would be proud to show them the pond, 
and the elm-trees, and other objects of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 
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From that day Scrub turned over a new leaf. He 
tried to keep himself clean. He ate his food with 
thankfulness, so that, though there was not much 
of it, it did him a great deal more good. He began 
to behave respectfully to every one, and used his 
best endeavours to do his duty in that station of 
life to which the farmer had appointed him. 

In consequence of this change in his habits. Scrub 
actually began to look like a respectable member of 
society. His coat improved, so did the shape of his 
legs; he began to cultivate his mind too, and gradually 
rose from one station to another, until he became 
quite a middle-class bullock, and mixed with the best 
society on the farm. True, he was never sent to a 
show, and never obtained a blue rosette for his 
beauty; but every one valued him for his honest 
worth, and in course of time the Duke of Dykelands, 
who happened to be riding over the Grange farm, 
was so impressed with Scrub's sterling qualities, 
that he asked permission to remove him to his own 
estate, to take charge of a herd of young people who 
had just come down from Scotland. There, for the 
rest of his life, our good friend lived, respected by 
all who knew him, and proving in his own useful, 
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honourable career, that every rank may be made 
noble by the faithfohiesB with which its duties are 
discharged. 

Beauty was sold soon after the show ; and Star, 
with a bit of holly stuck in the middle of his fore* 
head, formed the leading object in a Fenborough 
butcher's display of Christmas beef. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CONCLUSION. 

Papa was very much amused with this story. He 
said it was the best we had had yet^ and he was very 
glad Aunt Mary had kept part of it for his share of 
the pie. I believe he saw more fun in it than we 
did, for sometimes he would break out into such a 
hearty laugh^ when Daisy and I did not think there 
was anything particular to laugh about. Daisy 
remembered it qtdte well^ though. That night she 
told nearly every bit of the story over again to nurse, 
as we were having our hair curled. But, indeed, 
Daisy could remember all the stories, except that 
one about Gurgles. I used to hear her repeating 
them to Trot almost word for word. 

So now the pie was finished, the beautiful, beauti- 
ful pie, and we kissed Aunt Mary all round, and 
said she was the dearest, kindest, cleverest aunt in 
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the world. What a pie it had been, to be sure ! 
Was there ever a pie before which lasted so long, 
and gave both little girls and grown-up people bo 
much enjoyment? But, indeed, did I say it was 
finished ? Was nothing left of it but the dish, and 
the bran, and the sprigs of holly? Was not every- 
thing left of it, except the crust which Daisy and Trot 
and I had eaten night by night, as the respective 
portions were opened ? Had we not still our presents, 
Daisy and Trot their pretty little girl-dolls, who 
were always carefully undressed in the nursery and 
brought down in their white gowns and caps to say 
good night to every one before they went to bed: and 
had not I my toy-piano, and Aunt Mary her Indian 
bracelet, and mamma her apron with four threepenny- 
pieces in the pockets, and papa his smoking-cap ? 

And then the stories, those dear delightful stories, 
were they finished? Did we not say them over 
and over, and over again, long after the pie-dish 
and the bran and the holly had disappeared ? Many 
a time, when we were having tea with Aunt Mary 
in her little room, or when we were doing our sew- 
ing in the summer arbour, we used to creep close 
up to her and whisper, — 
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*' Auntie, do tell us one of the bran-pie 
stories." 

And whichever of them she happened to remem- 
ber seemed the best and prettiest of all. Finished, 
indeed ! I think the pie was anything but 
finished. 

Years and years afterwards, when Aunt Mary was 
married, and I was staying with her in London, we 
were looking over her big old writing-desk, aqd I 
found these pie-stories rolled up, just sfs they were 
at first, tied with the pink, and blue, and crimson, 
and white ribbons ; and I wondered if little girls 
would be pleased yet with the same things which 
used to please me in my time ; because, if so, it 
was a pity the stories should be kept shut up there 
always. So I asked Aunt Mary if she would let 
me make them into a book, and she said I might, if 
only I would promise to write the histoiy of the 
bran pie myself, and tell everything exactly as it 
really happened. 

I . had almost forgotten some of the things, but 
we talked them over together, and Aunt Mary 
remembered one little bit, and I remembered ano- 
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ther, and so, little by little, we got them all put 
together, like the pieces of a dissected puzzle, 
making a complete story, just as I have written it 
out for you here. I hope that* some little girls who 
read this book may have an Aunt Mary, or an aunt 
somebody else, who will help them to make a bran 
pie, full of pretty stories and presents. Of course 
there need not be toy-pianos in it, nor Indian brace- 
lets, nor fine smoking-caps. ' Sweetmeat purses for 
the children, or a pincushion, or a book-mark, such 
as any little girl can make for her mother, will do 
very well, or a neatly hemmed handkerchief, or a 
kettle-holder, or a knitted mat, just to show that 
loving little fingers have been at work for some one. 
Then the crust is very easy to make, and every pne 
can get bran to put in the dish, and sprigs of holly 
to stick round it, and comfits to mark each person's 
name on the slices. 

Now try if you can't, some of you, have a bran 
pie this (Christmas ; and if you can, you might 
write and tell me all about it. I shall be ever so 
glad to hear. For nothing pleases me more than to 
know that the little girls whom I love so much are 
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able to make simple amusements for themselves, 
amusements sweet at the time, and sweet to remem- 
ber, too, when they have dropped far, far down into 
the clear shining pools of memory. 
And now good-bye to you all. 
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Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

The Russians in Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -CoL 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. '\2s. 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

The Operations of the First Bavarian Army Corps. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large Maps.' 
2 vols. 24s. 

Hinton (James). 

The Place of the Physician, and Other Essays. 3J. 6t/, 

Physiology for Practical Use. By various Writers. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. I2J. &d. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. £^ 6s. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 

Hoffbauer (Captain E.) 

The German Artillery in the Battles near Metz." 
Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist, R. A. With Maps. 2ij. 

Holroyd (Captain Vy. R. M.) 

Tas-hIl ul Kalam; or, Hindustani made Easy. 5^. 

Hooper (Mrs. G.) 

The House of Raby. With a Frontispiece, y, 6d, 

Hooper (Mary). 

Little Dinners. How to Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Sixth Edition. 5^. 

Hope (T. L. A.) 

In Quest of Coolies. Illustrated. 6s. 
Hopkins (Manley). 

The Port of Refuge ; or, Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters 
in Difficulty, Doubt, or"* Distress. 6s. 
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Howard (Mary M.) 

Beatrice Aylmer, and Other Stories. 6r. 

Howard (Rev. G. B.) 

An Old Legend of S. Paul's. &s, 6d. 

Howe (Cupples). 

The Deserted Ship. A' Real Story of the Atlantic. Illus- 
trated. 3^. 6d. 

Howell (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Sonnets, and Other Poems. $s. 

Hughes (Allison). 

Penelope, and other Poems. 4f. 6d. 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) and Mair (R. S.), M. D., &c. 

The European in India. With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Second Edition. 6s, 

Hutton (James). 

Missionary Life in the South Seas. Illustrated. 




NGELOW (Jean). 

The Little Wonder -Horn. Illustrated. 3J. 6d, 
Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 4 vols. 42J. 

International Scientific Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, &c. By 
Professor J. Tyhdall. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics. By Walter Bagehot. Second 
Edition. 4r. ' 

III. Foods. By Dr. Edward Smith. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body. By Professor Alex. Bain. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 4r. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Third 
Edition. 5j. 

VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Professor Balfour 
Stewart. Third Edition. Illustrated. $s. 
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International Scientific Series (^ht),— Continued. 

VII. Animal Locomotion. By Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. $s, 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Dr. Henry 
Maudsley. Second Edition. 5^. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor Josiah P. Cooke. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. 5j-. 

X. The . Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. By Professor E. J. Marey. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. $s. 

XII. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography, 
in their Application to Art, Science, and Industry. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel. Illustrated. 5^. 

XIII. On Parasites in the Animal Kingdom. By Mons. 
Van Beneden. 

XIV. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By 
Professor Oscar Schmidt. 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

Optics. By Prof. Lommel (University of Erlangen). [/« the Press. 

Fungi ; their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M. A., F. L. S., and M. Cooke, M. A., LL. D. , 

The First Principles of the Exact Sciences explained 
TO THE NpN-MATHEMATiCAL. By Professor W. Kingdom Clif- 
ford, M. A. 

Bodily Motion and Consciousness. By Professor T. H. 
Huxley, LL. D., F. R. S. . 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. By Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, LL. D., F. R. S. 

The Old Chemistry viewed from the New Standpoint. 
By Professor William Odling, F. R. S. 

Mind in the Lower Animals. By W. Lauder Lindsay, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. 

The Antiquity of Man. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R. S. 

Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. By Professor 
Thiselton Dyer, B. A., B. SC. 

Spectrum Analysis. By J. N. Lockyer, F. R. S. 

Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. By Professor Michael 
W. T. Foster, M.D. 

Money : and the Mechanism of Exchange. By Professor 
W. Stanley Jevons. 
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International Scientific Series (The). — Continued, 
Forthcoming Volumes. — Continued, 

The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By Dr. H. Charlton 
Bastian, M. D., F. R. S. 

Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, 
Lakes; how they were Produced, and how they have been 
Destroyed, By Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL. D., F. R. S. 

Morbid Physiological Action. By Professor Rudolph 
Virchow (Berlin Univ.) 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. By 
Professor Claude Bernard. 

An Introduction to General Chemistry. By Professor 
H. Sainte Claire Deville. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. By Professor Wurtz. 

The Negro Races. By Professor De Quatrefages. 

Zoology since Cuvier. By Professor Lacaze-Duthiers. 

Chemical Synthesis. By Professor Berthelot 

General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By 
Professor J. Rosenthal. 

On Cephalization ; or, Head-Characters in the Gradation and 
Progress of Life. By Professor James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. By Professor S. W. 
Johnson, M.A. 

The Nervous System and its Relation to the Bodilv 
Functions. By Professor Austin Flint, Jr., M.D. 

Modern Linguistic Science. By Professor W. D. Whitney. 

Physiology of the Senses. By Professor Bernstein (Univ. 
of Halle). 

Thallophytes (Algae, Lichens, Fungi). By Professor Fer- 
dinand Cohn (Breslau University). 

Respiration. By Professor Hermann (University of Zurich). 

Outlines of Animal Organization. By Professor Leuckart 
(University of Leipsic). / 

Outlines of Toxicology. By Professor Liebreich (University 
of Berlin). 

On Sound. By Professor Kundt (University of Strasburg). 

On Parasitic Plants. By Professor Rees (University of 
Erlangen). 

Outlines of the Science of Language. By Professor 
Steinthal (University of Berlin). 
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International Scientific Series (The). — Continued. 
Forthcoming Volumes. — Continued. 

The Functions of Organic Chemistry. By Mons. Freidel. 

Precious Metals. By Mons. Debray. 

Forms of Life, and other Cosmical Conditions. By 
P. Pert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). 

The Primitive Elements of Political Constitutions. 
By E. Alglave (Professor of * Constitutional and Administrative 
Law at Douai, and of Political Economy at Lille). 

Modern Epidemics. By P. Lorain] (Professor of Medicine, 
Paris). 

On Fermentations. By Professor Schiitzenberger (Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne). 




ACKSON (T. G.) 

Modern Gothic Architecture. 55-. 



Jacob (Major-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), C.B. 

Western India, before and during the Mutinies. Second 
Edition, yj. 6d. 

Jenkins (Edward), M. P. 

Glances at Inner England. 5^. 

GiNx's Baby : his Birtli and other Misfortunes. Thirty-Third 
Edition. 2j. 

Little Hodge. Illustrated. 5^. 

Cheap Edition. Fourteenth Thousand, is. 

Lord Bantam. Seventh Edition. 2s, 6d, 

LuTCHMEE AND DiLLOO. 2 vols. Illustrated. 

Jenkins (Edward) and Raymond (John). 

A Legal Handbook for ^Architects, Builders, and 
Building Owners. Second Edition. 6s. 
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AUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies 
considered. Js, 6d. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) 

Honor Blake: the Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols. 21s. 

Ker (David). 

On the Road to, Khiva. With Maps and Photographs. 12s, 
The Boy Slave of Bokhara. Illustrated. $s. 

King (Alice). 

A Cluster of Lives. Biographical Sketches, ^s, 6d. 

King (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples : a New Poem. Second Edition, "js. 6d. 
AsPROMONTfi, and Other Poems. Second Edition. 4?. 6d. 

Kingsford (Rev. F. W.), M. A. 

Hartham Conferences ; or, Discussions upon some of the 
Religious Topics of the Day. 3J. 6d. 

Kingsman (A.) 

Over Volcanoes, los, 6d. 

Knight (Annette F. C.) 

Poems. 5^. 



ACORDAIRE (Rev. Pere). 

Life. Conferences delivered at Toulouse. 6s. 



Laurie (J. S.) (Edited by.) 

I. The First Hindustani Reader. Linen wrapper, 6d. 
IL The Second Hindustani Reader. Linen wrapper, 6d, 

III. Geography of India. «With Maps. is. 6d. 

IV, Elementary Geography of India. 

v. Facts and Features of Indian History. 
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Laymanh (Captain). 

Thb. Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
E. Newdigate. 2J. 6d, 

Leander (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Translated by Paulina B. Granville. 
Illustrated, ^s, 

Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

The Gospel its own Witness. Hulsean Lectures, 1873. [5^. 

Lee (Rev. Frederick George), D.D. 

Glimpses of the Supernatural : being Facts, Records and 
Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, 
Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second Sight, Necromancy, 
Witchcraft, &c. &c. 7j. (id. 

Lenoir (J.) 

Fayoum ; or. Artists in Egypt Illustrated. 7j. (id. 

Listado (J. TO 

Civil Service, ^ A Novel. 2 vols. 215-. 

Lover (Samuel). 

Life and Unpublished Works of. By Bayle Bernard. 
2 vols. With a Steel Portrait. 2iJ. 

Lower (Mark Antony), F.S.A. 

Wayside Notes in Scandinavia. 9^. 
Lyons (R. T.) 

A Treatise on Relapsing Fever. 7^. 6^. 




ACAULAY (James), M.A., M.D. 

Ireland. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on 
Irish Public Questions. 7^. (id. 

Mac Carthy (Denis Florence). 

Calderon's Dramas. Translated from the Spanish. los-. 

Mac Donald (George). 

Guttapercha Willie, the Working Genius. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 35-. dd. 

Malcolm. A Scottish Story. 3 vols. 
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MacKenna (Stephen J.) 

At School with an Old Dragoon. Illustrated. 5^. 
Plucky Fellows. Illustrated. Second Edition. 3^. 'dd, 

Mair (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 

The Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians, y. 6d, 

Manning (The Most Rev. Archbishop). (Editedby.j 

Essays on Religion and Literature. By Various Writers. 
los, 6d, 

"Marey (Professor E. J.) 

AN134AL Mechanism. Second Edition. Illustrated. 5^. 

Markewitch (B.) 

The Neglected Question. Translated by the Princesses 
Ourousoff, and dedicated, by Special Permission, to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Marriott (Maj. -Gen. W. F.), C.S.I. 
A Grammar of Political Economy. 6s, 

Marshall (Hamilton). 

The Story of Sir Edward's Wife, los, 6d, 

Marzials (Theophile). 

The Gallery of Pigeons, and other Poems. 4f. 6d. 

Masterman (J.) 

Worth waiting for. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. A Novel. 

» 
Maudsley (Henry), M.D. 

Responsibility in Mental -Disease. Second Edition. 5^. 

Maughan (W. C.) 

The Alps of Arabia; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai,. 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. With Map. 12s, 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

Lives OF English Popular Leaders — Stephen Langton. 
7j. 6d, 
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Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.) 

An Autumn Tour in the United States and Canada. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

Political Women. 2 vols. 245. 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), F.S.A. 

Modern Parish Churches: their Plan, Design, and 
Furniture, yj. 6^. 

Military Works. 

By Lieut -CoL The Hon. A. Anson, v. c, m. p. 

I. The Abolition of Purchase and the Army 
Regulation Bill of 1^71. u, ^ 

II. Army Reserves and Militia Reforms, is, 

III. The Story of the Supersessions. 6^. 

Army of the North-German Confederation (The). By a 
Prussian General. Translated by Col. Edward Newdigate. 5^. 

Austrian Cavalry Exercise. By Captain Illia Woinovits. 
Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. 7j. 

Cavalry Field Duty. By Major-General von Mirus. Trans- 
lated by Captain Frank S. RusselL *js. 6d, 

Discipline and Drill. By Captain S. Flood Page. New 
and Cheaper Edition, is. 

Elementary Military Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. By Capt C. E. H. Vincent. 2s. 6d. 

FrontXl ^Attack of Infantry (The). By Captain 
La)rmartn. Translated by Colonel Edward Newdigate. 2s. 6d. 

German Artillery in the Battles near Metz (The). By 
Captain Hoflfbauer. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. 21s. 

Hasty Intrenchments. By Colonel A. Brialmont. Trans- 
lated by Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R. A. With Nine Plates. 6s. 

Operations of the Bavarian Army Corps (The). By 
Captain Hugo Helvig. Translated by Captain G. S. Sdiwabe. 
With 5 large Maps. 2 vols. 24J. 

Operations of the German Engineers and Technical 
Troops in the Franco-German War of 1870-71 (The). By 
Capt. A. von Goetze. Translated by Col. G. Graham. 

dPERATIONS OF THE FiRST ARMY UNDER GeN. VON GOEBEN 

(The). By Major von Schell. Translated by Col. C. H. von 
Wright With 4 Maps. ()s. 
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Military "Works. — Continued, 

Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel (The). By Colonel Count Hermann von 
Wartensleben. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 9^. 

Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Steinmetz (The). By Major von Schell. Translated by Capt. 
E. O. HoUist. los, 6d, 

Operations of the German Armies in France, from Sedan 
TO THE End of the War of 1870-1 (Tnti). By Major Wm. Blume. 
Translated by E. M. Jones. With Large Official Map. 9^. 

Operations of the South Army in January and Feb- 
ruary, 187 1 (The). By tount Hermann von Wartensleben. 
Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. With Maps. dr. 

Regiment of Bengal Artillery (The). History of the 
Organization, Equipment, and War Services of. By Major Francis 
W. Stubbs. ^ 3 vols. With Maps and Plans. 

Russia's Advance Eastward. Translated from the German 
of Lieut. Stumm, by Capt. C. E. H. Vmcent, F.R.G.S. With 
a Map. dr. 

Studies in Leading Troops. By Colonel von Verdy Du 
Vemois. Translated by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard. Parts I. 
and II. 7j. 

Studies in the New Infantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
By Major W. von ScherefF. Translated by Col. Lumley Graham. 
7j. 6d. 

Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71. By 
Captain A. von Boguslawski. Translated by Col. Lumley Graham. 
Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 7^. 

Victories and Defeats. By Col. R. P. Anderson. 14J. 

The Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular 
Soldier ; a Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past, 
Present, and Future, as Seen in January, 1874. By a Public 
School Boy. 5^. 

Minis (Major-General von). 

Cavalry Field Duty. Translated by Captain F. S. Russell. 
*js, 6d, 

Morell (J. R.) 

Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. . Being a 
Manual of Geometry on the French System. 

Morley (Susan). 

Aileen Ferrers. , A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
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Moore (Rev. Thomas). 

Sermonettes : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer. 41. (id, 

Mostyn (Sydney). 

Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 31J. (id. 



AAKE (John T.) 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. From the Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian. Illustrated. 5^. 

Newman (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the Writings of. With Portrait. 6j. 

Newman (Mrs.) 

Too Late. A NoveL 2 vols. 21J. 

Noble (James Ashcroft). 

The Pelican Papers. Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness, ds, 

Norman People (The) 

And their Existing Descendants in the British 
Dominions and the. United States of America. 2.\s. 

Notrege (John), A.M. 

The Spiritual Function of a Presbyter in the Church 
OF England. 3^. 6d, 



RIENTAL Sporting Magazine (The). 

A Reprint of the First Five Volumes in Two. 28^. 





AGE (Captain S. Flood). 



Discipline and Drill. New and. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, i^. 
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Palgrave (W. Gifford). 

Hermann Agha. An 1 Eastern Narrative. Second Edition. 
2 vols. \%s. 

Pandurang Hari. 

A Tale of Mahratta Life Sixty Years Ago. With a 
Preface by Sir E. H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., &c. 2 vols. 2\s. 

Paraclete (The). 

An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the 
Holy Ghost, with some reference to current Discussions. 

Parr (Harriet). 

Echoes of a Famous Year. %s. 6d. 

Paul (C. Kegan). 

Goethe's Faust. A New Translation in Rime. 6s. 

Payne (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 5^. 

Pelletan (Eugene). 

Jean Jarousseau, the Desert Pastor. Translated by Colonel 
E. P. de I'Hoste. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 3^. 6d. 

Penrice (Major J.), B.A. 

An Arabic and English Dictionary of the Koran. 21s. 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A Good Match. A Novel; 2 vols. 21s. 

A Winter in Morocco. Illustrated, los. 6d. 

Pettigrew (J. Bell), M. D., F. R. S. 

Animal Locomotion. Illustrated. Second Edition. 5^-. 

Piggot (John), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

* Persia, Ancient and Modern. 10s. 6d. 

Power (Harriet). 

How Shall we Employ and Amuse our Invalids ? 2s. 6d. 

Powlett (Lieut. Norton). 

Eastern Legends and Stories in English Verse. 5^. 

Proctor (R. A.), B.A. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 6^". 
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ANKING (B. Montgomerie). 

Streams from Hidden Sources. 6j. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

A Matter-of-Fact Story. With Frontispiece. 3j". 6d. 

Reaney (M^rs. G. S.) 

Waking and Working ; or, from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. 5^. 

V 

Reginald Bramble. 

A Cynic of the 19TH Century. An Autobiography. lar. 6d. 

V 

Reid (T. Wemyss). 

Cabinet Portraits. Biographical Sketches of Statesmen of 
the Day. 7^. 6d. 

Ribot (Professor Th.) 

Contemporary English Psychology. 9j. 
Heredity : a Study of its Phenomena and Laws. 

Robertson (The Late Rev. Frederick W.), M. A. 

I. Life and Letters. 2 vols. Uniform with the Sermons. 
With a Portrait. 7^. 6^. 

II. Library Edition. With Portraits. 12s. 

III. Popular Edition, in I vol. 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Each 3^. 6d. 

Lectures on the Corinthians. 5j. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. From Lessing. 2s. 6d. 

Ross (Mrs. Ellen), " Nelsie Brook." 

Daddy's Pet. A Story of Humble Life. Third Thousand. 
Illustrated, is. 

Russell (William Clark). . 

Memoirs of Mrs. LiETiTiA Boothby. ^s. 6d. 
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ADLER (S. W.) 

The African Cruiser. A Midshipman's Adven- 
tures on the West Coast of Africa. Illustrated. 3^. dd. 

Samarov (Gregor). ^ 

For Sceptre and Crown. A Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. 15^. 

Saunders (John). 

Abel Drake's Wife. With a Frontispiece. 3^. dd. 

HiRELL. With a Frontispiece. 3^. 6^. 

Israel Mort : Overman. The Story of the Mine. 3 vols. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

Margaret and Elizabeth. A Story of the Sea. loj. 6d, 

Gideon's Rock, and other Stories. 6x. 

Joan Merryweather, and Other Stories. 6s, 

The High Mills. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Schell (Major A. von). 

V 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. Von 
GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. Von Wright. With Maps. Qj. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Capt E. O. Hollist. for. 6d, 

Scherff (Major W. von). 

Studies in the New Infantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated by Col. Lumley Graham. 7j. (yd, 

Schmidt (Professor Oscar). 

The Doctrjne of Descent and Darwinism. 

Scott (Patrick). 

The Dream and the Deed, and other Poems. 5^. 

Scott (W. T.) 

Antiquities of Great Dunmow. Illustrated. Cloth, 5^. 
— — Sewed, 4J. 

Secret of Long Life (The). 

Dedicated by Special Permission to Lord St. Leonards. Third 
Edition. 5^. 
I 
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■ 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

A Book for the Young. With 4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Senior (Nassau William). 

Journals kept in France and Italy, 1848-52. With a 
Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols. 245*. 

Correspondence and Conversations with Alexis de ^ 
TocQUEViLLE, 1 833-59. Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. fiis. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. 

A Book for the Voting. Illustrated with Etchings. 

Sheldon (Philip). 

Woman's a Riddle : or, Baby Warmstrey. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Shipley (Rev. Orby), M. A. (Edited by). 

Studies in Modern Problems. A Series of Essays by 
Various Writers. Volume I. 5^. 

Volume II. A Second Series. 5^. 

Smith (Edward), M.D. 

Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages- 
New Edition. 6s. 

Foods. Third Edition. Illustrated. 3^. 

Health and Disease. New^Edition. 7^. 6d, 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the. 
Labouring Classes. New Edition. 3^. 6d. 

Smith (Hubert). 

Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 2ij. 

Some Timlin Ireland. 

A Recollection, ^s. 6d, 

Songs for Music, by Four Friends. 

Containing Songs by Reginald A. Gatty, Greville J. Chester^ 
Stephen H. Gatty, and Juliana H. Ewing. ^s. 

Songs of Two Worlds. First and Second Series. 
By a New Writer. Second Edition. 5^. each. 

Spencer (Herbert). 

The Study of Sociology. Third Edition. 5^. 
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Stewart (Professor Balfour), F.R.S. 

The Conservation of Energy. Third Edition. Illus- 
trated. 5 J. 

Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming), Selected and Edited by.. 

Hymns for the Church and Home. In various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from Zd, to ds. Lists on application. 

Stretton (Hesba). 

The Wonderful Life. 

Lost GiP. Thirty- fifth Thousand. With Illustrations. \s. (id^ 

Presentation Edition. With 12 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

The King's Servants. Twenty-fifth Thousand. With 8- 
Illustrations. is. 6d. 

Cassy. Nineteenth Thousand. With 6 Illustrations, is. 6d. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. A Novel. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Hester Morley's Promise. A Novel. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Stubbs (Major Francis W.) 

The Regiments of Bengal Artillery, History of the 
Organization, Equipment, and War Services of. 3 vols. With- 
Maps and Plans. 

Sully (James), M. A. 

Sensation and Intuition, los, 6d. 

Swete (Horace), M.D. 

Village Health. 



ALES of the Zenana; 

Or, a Nuwab's Leisure Hours. With a Preface 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. 21s, 

Taylor (Augustus). 

Poems. 5^. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows). 

Seeta. A Novel. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

The Confessions of a Thug. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 

Tara. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 

Tippoo Sultan. With a Frontispiece. 6s, 
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Tennyson's (Alfred) 'Works. Cabinet Edition. 

X. Early Poems. \ 

2. English Idylls and other Poems. 

3. Locksley Hall and other Poems. 

4. Lucretius and other Poems. 

5. Idylls of the King. 

6. Idylls of the King. 

7. Idylls of the King. 

8. The Princess. 

V 

9. Maud and Enoch Arden. 
xo. In Memoriam. ) 

Volumes I. to V. are now ready. Subscribers* Names received 
by all Booksellers. 

The other forms in which Mr. Tennyson's Works are published 
are — 

Poems. Small 8vo. 6j. 

Maud and other Poems. Small 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 31. 6^. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo. 5^. 

), ), Collected. Small 8vo. 7^. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 4;. 

The Holy Grail and other Poems. Small 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

Gareth and Ljmette. Small 8vo. 3^. 

Selections from the above Works. Square 8vo., cloth. 3^. 6^. 

-" Square 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 4^. 

Songs from the above Works. Square 8vo., cloth. 3^. 6^. 

Library Edition of Mr. Tennyson's Works. 6 vols. \os, 6d. 
each. 

Pocket Volume Edition of Mr. Tennyson's Works. 
II vols., in case. 31J. 6d. 

Extra cloth gilt, in case. 35J. 

Poems. Illustrated Edition, 4to. 25^. 

Thomas (Moy). 

' A Fight for Life. With a Frontispiece. 3J. 6d. 
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Thomasina. 

A Novel. By the Author of "Dorothy." 2 vols. 2ij. 

Thompson (Sir Henry), F.R.C.S., M.B. 

Cremation : the Treatment of the Body after Death, i j. 

Thoughts in Verse. 

A Collection of Verses expressive of Religious 
Feeling. \s. 6d, 

Thring (Rev. Godfrey), B. A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. Sj. 

Traherne (Mrs. Arthur). 

The Romantic Annals of a Naval Family, los, 6a. 

Travers (Mar). 

The Spinsters of Slatchington. A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 

Turner (Rev. Charles). 

Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations. 41. 6d. 

Tyn(iall (Professor J.), F. R. S. 

The Forms of Water in Rain and Rivers, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Illustrated. 5^. 





PTON (Roger D.) 

Newmarket and Arabia : an Examination of the 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and 
Frontispiece. 9^. 



AMBERY (Professor Arminius). 

Bokhara : its History and Conquest. iSs. 



Vanessa. 



A Novel. By the Author of "Thomasina," ** Dorothy," &c. 

2 vols. 21S, 
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Vaughan (C. J.), f).D., Master of the Ten^ple. 

The Solidity of True Religion, and other Sermons. 3J. 6d. 

Forget thine own People : an Appeal for Missions. 3^. 6d. 

The Young Life Equipping Itself for God's Service. 
Fourth Edition. 3^^ 6d. 

Words of Hope from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 
Third Edition. 5^. 

Vincent (Capt. C. E. H.) 

Elementary Military Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. 2j. 6d, 

Russia's Advance Eastward. From the German of Lieut. H. 
Stumm. With a Map. 6s. 

Vizcaya ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

With a Map and Illustrations. QJ. 

Vogel (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography, in 
their Application to Art, Science, and Industry. Illustrated. $s. 

Volunteer (The), the Militiaman, and the Regular 

Soldier. A Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past, 
Present, and Future, as Seen in January, 1874. By a Public School 
Boy. 5j. 

Vyner (Lady Mary). 

Every Day a Portion : Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer-Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. 5^. 



AITING for Tidings. 

A Novel. By the Author of "White and Black." 
3 vols. 3 1 J. 6d, 

'Wartensleben (Colonel Count Hermann von). 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel, Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. With 
Maps. 9^. 

The Operations of the South Army in January and 
February, 1871. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. With 
Maps. 6s. 
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WjBdmore (Frederick). 

Two Girls. A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 

Wells (Captain John C), R.N. 

A Voyage TO Spitzbergen. With Map and Illustrations. 21s, 

What 'tis to Love. 

By the Author of ** Flora Adair," &c. 3 vols. 3IJ. 6d. 

White (Captain F. B. P.) 

The Substantive Seniority Army List, Majors and 
Captains. 2s. 6d. 

Whittle (J. Lowry), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vatican. Second Edition. 4?. 6d, 

Wilberforce (Henry W.) 

The Church and The Empires : Historical Periods. 
Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by J. H. Newman, D.D. 
With a Portrait. lor. 6d. 

Wilkinson (T. L.) 

Short Lectures on our I^and Laws. 2s. 

W^illiams (Rev. Rowland), D.b. 

-Life and Letters. Edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 

Willoughby (The Hon. Mrs.) 

On the North Wind — Thistledown. Poems. 

Wilson (H. Sphutz). 

Studies and Romances, yj. 6d. 

Winterbotham (Rev. R.) 

Sermons anp Expositions, ^s. 6d. 

Woinovits (Captain lUia). 

Austrian Xavalry Exercise. Translated by Capt. W. S. 
Cooke. 75-. 

Wyld (R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

The Physics and Philosophy of the Senses. Illustrated. 
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ONGE (Professor C. D.) 

History of the English Revolution of 1688. 
6j. 



Youmans (Eliza A.) 

An Essay on the Observing Powers of Children. 
Edited by Joseph Payne, F.C.P. 2J. td. 

First ]gooK of Botany. With 300 Engravings. 



IMMERN (Helen). 

Stories in Precious Stones.. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 5^. 
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